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Pre face 


ilUST like my previous publication on Mughal Archi¬ 
tecture, this book too owes its origin in a suggestion of Dr. 
Rajcndra Prasad, the first President of the Indian Republic. 
Sometimes in 1953, when 1 was showing him my book on 
Mughal art, he told me to continue the work in this line and 
compile a volume on Indian Sculpture which was then badly 
needed. He warned me at the same time to be very cautious 
in my venture as there exists quite a few good works executed 
by foreigners anti unless my survey is comprehensive the work 
will, naturally, fail to serve its purpose. I then started an 
extensive survey, looking round mostly all the important 
monuments in this vast country in selecting the best sculptures 
of permanent value. India is a very large country and innu¬ 
merable temples testifying exuberant growth of plastic art are 
to be found everywhere. The artists from whose creative 
imaginat ion these magnificent pieces of sculptures have come, 
live no more. But they have left with us an indelible tradition 
which still survive in considerable splendour in our national 
life. It must be admitted now that a time has come when wc 
should estimate their work for our own advantage. 

Of even more practical value, was the Presidenfs efforts 
to interest our Prime Minister, SH Jawaharlal Nehru, a great 
lover of art and an admirer of my works, in this venture which 
from its nature must be beyond tire means of any private 
author or publisher to print with full glory. It would have 
been impossible for me to bring out this volume if I was not 


assisted by the Prune Minister and Sri K. M. Muiishi during 
all the phases or my work. 

1 t is Tint easy to imagine the cost of a lawk of this naiurr 
when produced in a manner that would do full justice to the 
inspiring beauty to the original specimens. ! could not have 
placed die fruits of mv labour before the learned public all 
over the world but for the generous financial assistance or the 
Governments of the Indian Union and other States. 

Among th>’ enlightened public and my friends in the 
Government who have helped me in var ious ways, I than Edit] ly 
mention the names of Sri Murarji Desai, the Chief Minister of 
Bombay, Sri Prakasa, the Governor of Madras, Dr. H. C. 
Mooktnjcc, tire Governor of West Bengal, Sri A. K. Bant, 
formerly of the Eastern Railways, Professor Humayun Kahir, 
Secretary, Ministry of Education, Government of India, Sri 
Pannalal Bose of the Government of West Bengal, Sri Santi 
Prasad Jain, Sri L. N- Birla, Sri N. D, Agar walla. Dr. N. N. 
Law and Sri D. N. Bhattacliarjce. 

Here, I would also thankfully acknowledge die kind 
assistance of Sri Kama! Baoerjcc in printing the book, Sri 
Chinmoy Dutta in preparing the notes and Dr. Asoke 
Majumdar in editing. I am also indebted to the Archaeological 
Department for allowing me to reproduce a few pictures from 
their collection. 

To all those lovers of Indian art, I offer my hearty gratitude. 


Calcutta, 

Math (, 1956. 


A. GOSWAMI. 
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I n f r o tl it c I i ci n 


One of the significant developments, since India became 
independent, has been the greater interest taken here in 
cultural activities. Our languages have developed and are 
showing signs of considerable vitality* There is some stir in 
our music world. More particularly, both our classical and 
folk dances have become popular and well-known. Even m 
foreign countries, they have been greatly appreciated. All 
this is a real index of the new life and creative energy that is 
visible in India. 

In this general movement, the arts of painting and 
sculpture have draws some attention, though 1 wish this was 
much more than it has been. I feel sure, however, that this 
interest will grow. There are many bright young artists and 
sculptors in India who deserve encouragement. 

Perhaps, few c\ idenres of India’s creative impulse and 
energy' in the past arc more significant than our sculptures. 
Most of these arc connected with temples. The more one 
looks at these sculptures, the more one is impressed by their 
power and beauty, It would, perhaps, be true to say that till 
fairly recently, relatively few persons in India took special 
interest b diem from the artistic point of view*. Probably, 
foreign visitors were more attracted to them. This has changed 


now, and we have awakened to the Cici of this great inheri¬ 
tance that has come down to ns from nur past. Merely to 
look at these tremendous conceptions nr our anists of (lie past 
age is to fed not only their beauty but have a sense of power 
and inspiration. 

The subject of Indian Temple Sculpture is becoming a 
popular otre now both in India and abroad, and a number 
of bonks about it have been published. ! am glad that this 
book containing many reproductions of our famous sculptors 
is being issued and I hope that many will see it and thus gain 
some idea of the variety and yet the essential unity oF this 
sculptural tradition. I have no competence to discuss it and 
it is for people more learned than I am, to do so. I can only 
appreciate its beauty and ast he tic value. It forms an essen¬ 
tial parr in rhe cultural history of India and has thus great 
educative value. Apart from admiring these sculptures as 
individual pieces, 1 should sec them as a whole, for there is 
a continuity about them, even though they differ greatly, A 
study in some historical perspective would give us a deeper 
insight into our past than perhaps the written word, I hope 
that this book will help in giving some idea of this long 
tradition. 


JVW Delhi, 

January 12, 
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THE ORIGIN AND PURPOSE OF INDIAN ART 


I only write about Indian Art as one who enjoys its beauty and senses its greatness. 
At the same time, I have found the genius of India reflected wii.li greater power nowhere 
else than in its philosophy, literature ami sculpture. Ami nowhere esc opt in sculptures 
has it been expressed with such unbroken continuity to display the ageless spirit of the 
Indian Culture. 

In our days, ihe critical appreciation of the ancient In dian Art began with 
European savants; naturally, therefore, they used such terras as were already familiar 
to them; and that is how Indian An came to be labelled as religious. 

In fact, however, it is not religious in the sense in which the European Art 
of the Middle Ages was religious, that is, other-worldly ; nor is it secular in Lhe modem 
sense of giving no more than aesthetic pleasure. India did not look at life in compartments ; 
nor ilid it recognise the domains of art, religion, philosophy and mystic experience as 
separate. Our forefathers viewed existence as a whole; matter, life, mind and Spirit, 
each involved in the other, each integrated with the other iti an harmonious pattern. 

Our outlook on life was based on an all-pervasive Dkaima with four fundamental 
values of pvmtharth d. They were dharma, in the narrow sense of religious merit ; drifts, 
die means for the at tainme nt of desires ; karma, desire, and moksfia, the absolute integra¬ 
tion of personality which released a man from the bondage of desires. 

Both the literary and plastic arts of India have, for their aim, the fulfdment of 
one or the other of the purushnrthas, so that it might be brought into a homogeneous 
pattern with the rest to secure the integration of the human personality. In this scheme 
of things, nothing is omitted. Even sin has a place as no more than an obstacle to 
be overcome in one’s journey towards the goal 

The amorous sport of Radha and Krishna in Lhe Gita-Gan'mda, and the terrifying 
vendetta in the DtthshasatHi-rwlhirnpdmi , have as much a place in literature as the Apo¬ 
calypse in the eleventh canto of the Bhagaimd-Gha and the search for the AU-pervafling 
Consciousness in the Brakmmire. Similarly, this unrestricted vision of existence is symbo- 
liscd in an as much hy the curving beauty of the ibliage and the grace of the proud- 
siepping lion, as by the chaste nudity of the Vakshi, the ecstatic embrace of amorous 
lovers and the perfect calm id the liberated soul and the terrific cosmic dance of 
Shiva. 


Possibly about the first millcnium before Christ, the fusion between the Aryan 
anti the non-Aryan elements in the population began, Widi Lhal also began the Riston 
of (he two pantheons and their religious outlook and rituals and the sacred lire ot the 
Vedic Aryans was supplemented by the non-Aryan icons. The abstract symbolism of 
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y<ijna, or the sacrifice, was also generally replaced by ihc Pttja of the icons, “An image 
or a iantra device)”, according to the DitrptrMiaita, “is a piece of psychological apparatus 

rn caiJ up one or die oilier aspects of divinity", As a result, religious merit came to be 

acquired b\ purr basing or gelling sculpt ured an image, building a temple and installing 
I lie image in it and doing its Puju or bas ing its dnuhana. 

Indian sculpture, therefore, was almost synonymous with iconography. Although 
Indian architects built palaces as well as temples, ihr former were more likely than not 
made of wood m other perishable materials, Not a single palace or other secular building 
of the carh period of the Indian History has ye! been discovered, or is likely to be 
discovered i the houses of the gods; on die other hand, came 10 he made of stone 
or cut out of rocks To-day, they remain the only witnesses of the architectural grandeur 
of Ancient India, 

In India* Art found its home in the temple which was not only tilt physical 

core, hut die soul at the community. It teas tioe a monastery of the ascetic, nor the 

fortress of the priest claiming semi-divine power, but ike home of Dhama. The shapes 
and forms of its sculpture and the colour on its walls only recorded die heart-beats and 
the spiritual aspirations of a vigorous racial life. 

This meaning and significance of the Temple has persisted from age to age, 
though its material* have changed from bamboo to wood* from wood to the living 
rock, from the living rock to stone, brick, and marble built into edifices. 

II 

When ii lc worshipper spies the spire of the temple at a distance, he breathes a sigh of 
relief. The journey's end has come. As he passes through ancient trees, or looks at the 
river running by, or at the lake in front, ihe beauty of nature uplifts his soul and the sordid 
v^rid is left behind, if not forgotten. A* he comes nearer, be is overwhelmed bv die massive 
from of the temple, and then by its high-springing spire. The shapes and figures of gods, 
men, animals ami foliage on the temple walls spring before his eyes into vivid form, and the 
varied richness of the Creation is about him. Then, as he observes one figure after another 
and follows with interest the successive meaning of the Puranic episodes depicted on the 
walls, his sub-conscious mind embraces both the history' and the hopes of his race. He 
recognises his favourite goth. His heart turns to them in thankfulness or expect a lion. He 
Irecomes one with them. 

As lie enters the temple, he is overcome by the grandeur of the inner dome, His 
pilgrimage culminates in the garhha-griha, the inner shrine. Its coolness and fragrance, so 
different from the worldly experience that is his, suppresses for a moment the vital movement* 
of his body. Out of die surrounding darkness there rises before him die almost imperceptible 
outline of the deity ns the flickering lights throw shifting shadow's on it. He is Overwhelmed 
by his own insignificance. He secs the deity He finds the fulfilment of the aspirations, 
which have- so far remained inarticulate, become articulate in those outlines. He feels dim he 
iy in a higher world surcharged with divine power. When hr bows before the deity, he feels 
himself in the presence of God. 
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Then he sits or si and am from of the image, flowm in hand* He closes his eyes, 
repeating the magu formula of invoking tin- dciiv. He secs hi his heart ihe deity in its form 
which associations mid imagination have shaped for him, or the prayers, if he under stands 
them, describe. Then he opens his eyes and secs the image in the flaming colours of the very 
form which he ^aw a moment before in his heart 

Tin* is live purpose of the sculptured image. Ii stimulates the worshipper’s imagi¬ 
nation, vivifies association, gives his aspirations a shape. By its diviu. touch a living, imring 
presence is brought into his life. “The features of the image", rightly says the Atma-Sart,i 

Shilpashasire, “arc determined by die relation between the wonhjppCT and thr object of his 
worship". 

Indian Art has to he viewed as associated with the spiritual needs of the hundreds of 
generations the temple was intended to serve. 


Ill 

Hie tradition of Indian Art have been continuous. In the course of time they have 
assimilated new dements, rejected old ones ; evolved fresh conventions, and elevated crude 
popular art into Stylised perfection, given back the perfection in some form or the other, even 
to the art ot the toy-maker. But dieii central purpose, and its association with die temple, 
have remained the same throughout. 

Throughout the period we are dealing with, the architect—-rf/ia/wh—was a learned 
man. The Shilpa-sksstrv— the i ex (‘books of the craft- -were as much bis monopoly as were 

rituals or medicine. Throughout the country' lie had a common heritage inspired by a single 
mission. 


Executing an image or a temple is as much a sacred ritual as sacrifice or Puja ; ii h 
to be accompanied by the chant of Vedic wiwgiw. When the piece of art is complete, life, 
sanctity and divine power have to be brought into U again by religious formulae. 

The artisans who worked under the architect—the surveyor, the designer and the 
crabs man—also belonged to certain caste-guilds which specialised in temple-building. His 
skill and technique were perfected by training handed down from generation to generation. 
And it was the casic-guilds to which such artisans belonged that were pressed into service by 
tin royal dynasties which were anxious to build great monuments in all parts of India. The 
differences in plan and technique arose either because of the difference in local traditions or 
on .recount of external influence* as lit die North-West of India. 

From the rise of the Harappa Culture, five thousand years ago, till the end of the 
Creative age of Indian .irt, the tradition was a living inspiration, not a dead ritual, lixeept 
in those parts of the country' where Hindu art came to he denied the patronage both of the 
royal courts as Well as of the rich patrons, vitality was imparled by the architect or the guild 
by means of a change in emphasis oi shape, by some re-orirmaiioii which became necessary 
on account of some great ruling movement, or insisted upon by sonic great individual 
artist. 
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Each craftsman was no more than a link in the chain of tlic traditional heritage 
which was derived from Vishvaharman, die ancient father of die an. The skill and reputation 
of live best of them, how ever , lay in making an image which should he instinct with life and 
movement, in this creative process, he had not merely to carve a copy of older image, but 
to convey to his contemporaries the significance of die life and mission or the god for whom 
the image siood. Even that was noi enough. The image had to take die soul or the 
worshipper to a higher plane. The craftsman had, therefore, not only to bring out the spirit 
and niond of the deity, but so to symbolise him in action that they could speak to the 
worshipper, move him to his depth and give him hope, strength, and solace. 


IV 

The roots of Indian An can he traced to the palcolithit and neolithic ages. However, 
when we come 10 the chalcolithic age, some 5000 years ago, in which both stone and copper 
implements were in use, we find in India an an comparatively well-advanced for the then age 
of man on earth, The Harappa culture, of which U was the expression, dominated die river- 
valley settlements in the whole of North Western India from the Punjab to Saurashtra. 

ft was a mature art as wo find it in the two torsos of mi stone and grey slate found 
at Harappa : in the terra-cot a figurines, of the semi-nude Mother Goddess with heavy bust, 
thin waist and rounded hips, dressed in elaborate head-dress, mtkhnia, or the girdle and 
ornaments nr thhan&vire, the characteristics which we sec in many of the female figures in all 
succeeding centuries ; and in die bust of the priest dad in a painted mantle, perhaps the 
ancestor of the stone Yaks ha. The seals depicting Pushup a ti are the earliest known ancestors 
□f the Shiva icons and images which have adorned countless temples since then. 

It is more than likely, as is held by many scholars, that the people of the Harappa 
Culture had dose contacts with the early Sumerians, particularly the proto and pi e-Su maria ns 
of Kish. Cooma r as warm suggests die possibility that India was the cradle of art which later 
found expression in the richer art of Syria and Western Asia as a whole. It is equally 
possible that the early chalcolithic culture extended over the whole area, from the Adriatic to 
japan from 4000 B.C. to 3000 B.C., and that the early arts of India, Sumer and Babylonia 
were its regional developments. 


V 


The progress of art is always associated with the sweeping movements of the Spirit, 
so that it would be misleading io divide it, ihough there is convenience in such division. 

The image-cult in India, so deeply rooted in our life, must have begun long before die 
days of Harappa where the images are already stylised. The Harappa Culture |c. 2750 B.C. 
to 1500 B.C.) was followed by Hit Vedic period (c. 150(1 B.C. to 600 B.C.j. 

The recent excavations in Rupar, Hastinapur, Delhi and Mathura, disclose that about 
2000 B.C. thn Harappa Culture was moving in a souikemJv direction from the Indus valley 
through Saurashtra. At that lime the basin of the Gangs was occupied by the people whose 
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characteristic material evidence h the ochre-colourcd ware. A little later, the Punjab and the 
valleys of die Ghaggar (the Vedic Sarasvati) and the Ganga came to be occupied by the 
people using ihe Painted Grey-Ware, now identified as the Vedic Aryans. 

7 he principal object of worship of the Vcdic Aryans was fire as installed in the sacri¬ 
ficial altar, the pro-historic ancestor of the temple. Bui effigies of the Vcdic gods are also 
alluded to in the Rigueda. where there is a reference to one of Indra, to another of Vanina, 
dad in a golden mantle, and possible to that of Rudra, who was identified with Shiva. 

In spite of the worship of the cosmic powers which the Vedic religion favoured, the 
Harappa deities Pashupati and the Mother Goddess onitiimccl to be worshipped by the older 
races. With the fusion of races, they re-emerged under other names and different associations 
as die gods and goddesses of the the new Indu-Aryau pantheon. In the Rigotda, the goddesses 
Prithvi and Aditi, Tisha and SarasvaU were worshipped. When the non-Aryan cults were 
elevated into die Shiva and Shakti cults, the Mother Goddess became Amba, iiie Mother, and 
Lalita, the Charmer, of the Shakti Cult. 

From out of this popular consciousness rose the concept of the great god Shiva and Inis 
equally great Spouse ; of the eternal male and female principles, the inseparable powers 
representing creation in its dual aspect. 

The effigy of the Mother Goddess, as known to pre-Aryan India, was adopted to 
represent some Vedic drity-perhaps Aditi. Material evidence to support this belief, however, 
has not been found so far. The gold repousse image of the nude goddess, recovered from die 
Vedic mound at Lamia Nandangadh, has the unmistakable characteristics of the Harappati 
Mother Goddess, tin prcdommeni breasts, the large rounded hips and the girdle, mekhala, which 
had already come to be recognised as sacred in the Atharva-Veda. She is the be ginning of 
the dream of fair women which inspired Indian artist lor over two thousand years, 
Tlds dfigy is placed between 700 and BOO B.C: It may be of a bier date ; it is difficult to 
say. Similar images have also been found in the stupa at Piprawa c. 400 B.C.) and Tilpat, near 
Deliii, at the same level. 

We find From the terracottas that the ancestral forms of due sculpture of the later 
Maurya, Shutiga and Andhra periods were also in vogue in post-Vedic and prc-Mauryan 
times, about 600 B.C. 

The Harappa Culture was, therefore, related, on the one hand to that of the early 
Sumerian and Babylonian and, on the other, to the Maury an Art of India. 


















































































the mauryan art 

BEAUTIFUL SAJVCHJ - GORGEOUS AMARAVATI 


t new age began tor India with the sixth century as a result oT the impact or the 
Vedic Culture upon indigenous nou-Arvan cultures* About c. 54-1 Bimbisara of the 

Shishunaga Dynasty succeeded to the throne of Magadha. 

Magadlmn Imperialism fc, IjOO-75 B.C.) was the creation of several major dynasties; 
the Maryan kas, tlir Shishunagas, die Nan das, die Mauryas and the Shungas. 


II 

tt was the age of Buddha and Mahavtra ; of Pan ini and Kautilya ; of an elaborate 
edition of the Mahabhmata grown out or the original; of the Rsmayana, the Gita aud the Jaiakas, 

The Mattryan school of an, a convenient term, was essentially a North Indian art 
associated with die rise of Magadhaa Imperialism. I is outstanding characteristic was die 
partial displacement of terra-cotra and wood as sculptural medium by stone. In this age* the 
vtdi, where the sacred fire was made* was also replaced by the stupa and rock-cut cave 
architecture came into vogue. 

It was not a foreign art. No doubt it shared with the whole of Western Asia a 
common origin in pre-lustoric traditions* Bm in technique, design* form and purpose, it was 
essentially Indian. The art had a two-fold tradition, one, of the royal courts found in Ashukan 
pillars, the other of the ^ akslia cull images and the terra-cotta Mother goddesses. 

Some extraordinarily good specimens of this school have survived. Among them are 
the colossal Yakshas of Parkham. Pawaya, and the Yakslii of Dcdarganj PL 1), aud Bemagar 
wearing the typical Harappati and Vedic mtkhala, the archaic modier-goddess transformed 
into an artistic human figure of imposing proportion; tlie pillar sculptures, including ihe lion- 
capital of Sarnath with ‘upturned lotus leaf’ motif, the elephant effigies at Kafci ’Dehra- 
Dum and Dhauli near Bhuvancshvarthe miUauut effigy, carved on the railings enclosing 
the Bod hi tree at Bodh-Gaya daily worshipped by Ashoka, and which his queen, Tishya- 
rakshita, warned to destroy; and elephants and makaras of the Lomasa Rishi cave at 
Varabara hills in Bihar, 

All these sculptures have been placed in the third century B.C. These stylised images 
represent an advanced stage of an which must have taken ceiituries to reach their develop¬ 
ments. If the post-Vedic period is placed m about 900 B.C., the process must have taken 
close on five hundred years. 

The linga with the figure of Shiva carved on it called Lingadbfutva appears t<> have hren 
in general use during the Maury an period. However only one specimen of it lias survived to 
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indicate what if must have been like. This powerful effigy of the Gudimallam Shiva has 
been placed in the first or second century before Christ. 


Ill 

What is called the Shunga-Knuva School of An docs not differ organically from the 
Maury an School, but is a continuation of it, though both the formal and spiritual traditions 
of the Shunga-Kanva an are opposed to those of the Maury an Art and differ afikf in 
direction, technique and significance. 

Throughout the period ending with (he Kanva art, the older deities continued to be 
popular and Llieir worship became an expansive movement. 

AH these impulses found their expression in greater demand for icons and decorations 
or an ever richer variety in which to immortalise devotion. The outstanding monuments of 
the Shunga~Kanva period include the sculptured railings and gateways of the stupa of 
Bharhut (2nd century B.C.); the reliefs of the Bodh-Gaya railings in Bihar ; the reliefs of 
the Rani Gumpha cave in Orissa (c. 100 B.C. - A.D. 1) * the Ayaga*pata of LoaosobhUca 
in the Mathura Museum; and finally, the panoramic view of life, exquisitely carved on the 
railings, pillars and the gates of the rttip# at Sanchi. 

Tlir Shunga-Kanva school viewed the human body as the centre of life. It attempted 
to reproduce on sculptured stone not only the actual features, but llie feelings of living men 
and women portrayed against the beauty and harmony of their lives. 

The illustrations in spite of the medium or stone, became moving pictures of episodes 
narrated with dramatic art. 

The art of the Shunga-Kanva period is not a religious an. The seductive women and 
leonine men of Bharhut are certainly nut other-worldly beings, sickbed o’er with the pale 
eas! of the Buddhistic disgust for the world. No doubt it was patronised by religious men and 
women, and religious themes gave it scope. But it was life in stone ; praying women (PL 2), 
men and gods, riding, conquering, expressing characteristic moods; animals in realistic or 
stylised shape (Pi 3); armies, fortresses, processions (PI. +); ineffable beauty as expressed 
in the head or a small horse, more noble than any to be found on a race-course. 

It is afar cry indeed from Parkham Yaks ha to those of Bharhut and Sanchi and 
from the Bhaja Mandhata to the delicately chiselled India of Bod h-Gaya. 

Nothing was beyond the skill of these artists now, neither battle-array nor the vivid 
delineation of episodes. They could unite a tender naturalism with idealism as never before. 
And in the doctrine of transmigration, they had discovered a unity of creation which inspired 
them to weave animals, trees, and men and women into the harmony of colleciive life. 

Finally, there is the Vrtkshaka, whose stylistic graces, heavy bust, small waist, 
nubfiata and the ttibhengti posture, are so unified and toned down that she is not merely a 
piece of sculpture, but a superb woman. Hanging by die branch of' a tree, she is ready to 
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jump down to the earth and with nimble feet to escape your hands and climb another : a 
dream woman such as a poet might love to imagine. 

Mathura, situated as it was on the highway between the North and South, was 
already a great centre of an before the Christian era. Here was the meeting place of many 
religious cults and from here religious and cultural influences spread all over the country. 
W'e ran observe its early efforts in the inscribed lion-capital dedicated by the Queen 
ol Rajubaht ; in the sculptures of the Jaina stupa at Kankalifila in Mathura; in a scries 
Jaiua Tablets of Homage; and i n a number of Yakshi pillar-figures, termed itambhaputialikas. 
The donors might be devoted Jain as; and their creed might be ascetic, but the artists 
remained artists. They were never able to forget their favourite Yakshis and Naginis. 


IV 

On the death of Alexander, his Greek generals carved out principalities on the 
borders of India. In their wake, Hellenistic an spread as for as the banks of the Indus. 
But it was only later under the Bactrian Greeks, ihe Partisans and the Kush anas, who at 
one time or the other, ruled over Gandhar that the HeUeniscd school of artists, called the 
Gandhar school was to develop. 

Before the Christian era had begun, the Empire of Magadha had fallen to pieces. 
A little later, Kadpliises, of the Yuc-Chi or Kushaxia tribe, occupied Kabul. Hw son, 
^\ema Kadpliises, founded the Kushana Empire in North-West India, which reached its 
zenith under Kanishka whose accession is placed in A.D, 78 or A.D. 142. In the hands of 
Kan is Ilka’s successors, however, their empire too disintegrated. 

At the beginning of die Christian era, however, Mathura was conquered by the 
Kusliana rulers, who were active patrons of Buddhism. Till then, Buddha had been represented 
by such symbols as footprints, umbrellas, stupas trees and elephants ; for it was believed,, that 
his presence, was too sacred to be made visible. But the cult of the Puja deeply imbedded in 
the Indian heart, created the urge to worship Buddha in human form and it was not long 
before his images were in great demand. 

Hie images oi the Buddha made their first appearance in the Bimnran Gasket 
{c. 50 R.C; and in the coins of Kanishka. 

The first image of Buddha in stone, however, seems to have been fashioned in 
Mathura on the lines ol the images of Jain Tirtliankafs, Roth had derived their descent from 
the old Yuksha or Naga images. That same motif c&ft he seen in the early images of the 
Parwanathn as also in those of the Buddha. 

The Mathura school advanced rapidly both in spirit and technique. Its products 
were no longer static, but seemed to emerge from the framr as though to meet the worshipper. 
One of the earliest known images of Buddha sculptured by the Mathura sculptor which has 
survived is clearly evolved out of the Yaksha image. This is the colossal standing figure 
dedicated by 1‘riar Bala m the third year of KamsIiU, now in (ho Sarnath Museum. The 
Kntra Buddha was the next great step in the advance made by Lhis school. 
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But the outstanding sculptures of this great age of die Matliura school are the 
Pursvanath ; the Mother and child and the Shalablianjika, with her body of soft living Utah 
(FI. 7}. Of them all. the most superb piece is what is called the BachanaUan scene, 
PL 5). The body of the intoxicated woman is like thaL of the Shalablianjika, every limb 
being carved in sensitive lints. Her left arm is over the shoulders of a servant who holds a 
cup. Her lace is (lushed in self-complacent drowsiness. A man tries to lift her by die right 
arm. A companion stands by with ihe finger of her right hand touching her forehead, which 
seems throbbing. Here truly is a living picture in stone. 


V 

We can perceive an un-Indian technique in the surviving pieces such as (lie Gandhara 
Buddha with die Roman mantle, die Sahari Bahlol Bodkisattva, and in die GarniItara Yakshi. 
The Gandhara influence seems to have spread to many centres of an in India as is shown by 
the heavily draped and over-pampered Amaravati Buddha. These were attempts by 
foreigners who had been trained in the Hellenistic tradition to make Indian images to 
which they could not give the Indian soul. When placet! side liy side with Indian sculptures, 
they look fantastic. 

The West knew the art of the perfect form, but not that of making the dynamic 
image which can speak to the spirit of (he beholder. The Indian artist was aspiring to 
transcend sense perception as well as the mental picture; the Gandhara school only gave him 
that one element to which he attached buL little importance. 

The statue of Kanishka non to be found in the Mathura Museum, does not belong 
either to the indigenous school or to the foreign school of Gandhara. 1 1 was the product 
of a school which, probably established in Mathura, derived its inspiration from Central Asia. 

The Gandhara school, however, was prolific. It produced numerous images of 
Buddha and of the Bodhisattvas. It also depicted various episodes from the life or the 
Buddha. 


VI 

The national movement of resistance against the foreign conquerors was led by the 
Satavahans of Andhra. This dynasty, founded in B.C. 220, rose to eminence in the first 
century Before Christ. Under Gautamipuira Satakamj, who ruled between c. 106-131 A.D., 
it reached the zenith of its power. On the decline of the Kttshana Empire the Bharashiva 
Magas also became one of those ruling dynasties in North India, which were helping in the 
national resistance. It was during this period that the human aspects of Shiva and His 
picturesque family came to dominate the national mind. 

During this period, too, and inspite of the decline of the ivushana power, the Mathura 
School dominated the country'. The Western School was represented by the caves at 
Kanhcri, and Karle and the recent finds in Gujarat. It was in (he Krishna-Godavari della, 
however, that the Andlira School reached Us perfection. 
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Hie Andhra Sdiool is represented by the carved railings from Jaggayyapeta and 
Amaravati 1 OC) B.C. to 200 A.D.1. Is ^ later achievements, though distinctly inferior to those 
of the first named, are found af Nagarjumkonda in two stages, al Ramireddi-palfi and 
at Goli. 


The Andhra School undoubtedly began under the influence of the Shunga traditions. 
It borrowed some elements from the Candhara School but it evolved a style ofits own. 

ThLs School producer! some remarkable masterpieces at Amaravati and Nagarjtmikonda 
where the life of the Buddha is dramatised in stone whh marvellous craftsmanship ; there is 
also a series of Mitkuna, •amorous lovers’, being some of the finest that have been discovered 
so far. 


In sculptured scents of Buddha. leaving his home or as the conqueror of Worldly 
desires and of the four compartmcmcd pane! of the Nativity, die human figures are flexible. 

The best named relief dcpccting the Birth of Buddha is a master-piece. In one of 
them Queen Maya, the Buddha’s mother, is tying in a graceful pose, dreaming of the 
six-luskcd white elephant which is about to enter her right side. She is almost happily avid 
of the joy that is to conic, 

In the next panel she is standing holding a branch of thr sal tree in the Lumbini 
Grove. She stands gracefully, more gracefully than the Vrikshaka, as the mother of die God 
would be at the moment of the supreme event. The gods stand with a piece of cloth ready 
to receive the new-born infant \ while women attendants wail upon the queen. 

The Andhra School had Little concern with renunciation, ethics or Yoga. Its 
creations were dominated hy the joy of life. Frankly sensuous, almost hursting with dyna¬ 
mism, the human figure represents its most brilliant phase. The figures of the women display 
lovely and passionate poses ; their gait is rhythmic; Lhcir bodies sway in grace. 

Ln fact, tile Andhra School was a link between die Shunga and die Gupta schools 
which preceded it and the PaJIava school by which it was followed. Tts influence also spread 
Over the whole South and Ceylon, Indo-China and Java. 


vi r 

Sculpture was now as wide anti varied as life itself weaving men and women, trees 
and animals into one collective existence. 

At Bodh-Gaya stolidity gave place lo swaying, graceful movement. At Sancht 
gaiety and vivacity were added to the swinging movements, to express the joy of life. 

The art at Karlc attained strength and dignity portraying men and women with 
their feet firmly planted on earth, 

More than even those of Sanchi, the reliefs of Mathura express the sheer joy of life. 
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There is an all-pervading serenity or cheerfulness and the sculptured ladies make love or 
display their charms with frank innocence. At Anaaravati they are coquettish; ecstatic joy 
and wild passion have taken possession of them. 

There is very little of other'worldliness in these sculptures. Voluptuousness and 
passion are as important as grace and spiritual calm. 

Thus did Indian Art attain mastery* in die technique of expressing the subtle, violent 
or serene moods of men and women, and not merely in figure and face, but in symbolic 
movements expressed through the shaded curves of the atone. 























THE GUPTA CLASSICISM 

THE WEST ERA SCHOOL IA1 MORTAL MASTERPIECES 


A T the beginning of the Fount! century of the Christian Era, no single great power 
dominated India. The Kush an as, (he alien rulers, had cither disappeared or receded into 
obscurity . The Andhra* were on the decline. The Naga* ruled over Mathura. 

\S ith Chandragupia l, the founder of the Gupta Empire, Magadh had again attained 
imperial status. His brilliant successors, between c, 335 and 450 A.D., were the arclutcets of 
the Classical Age. 

Saimtdragupia [e, 135-185 A.D. asserted his military supremacy over India; he also 
revived liic practice of the Ashiamedha sacrifice and by liis lavish patronage stimulated 
learning, in and culture. He not only founded an empire of strength, but released forces 
whir.li made India a power-bound unit with a mission which inspired its culture to high 
achievements. 

The hegemony of the Gupta Emperors, accepted by mo*l of the States in India for 
about 150 years, gave the country immunity from catastrophic wars, both internal and external. 
A few decades of peace released wealth and enterprise, directed the genius of the people into 
constructive channels, and created a national tradition of culture. There was a triumphant 
upsurge of die i lassie spirit and ihe worship of beauty in all it* forms filled the air 
with joy. 

Unhappy memories of the barbarian ineuruom were forgotten and the past was 
read by an enthusiastic present in happy enough terms so as to become its unfailing inspira¬ 
tion. Literature as represented by the Shakunttda and the Stegkaduta and art in the SarnatJl 
Buddha, the standing Buddha of Mathura and the Udayagiri Varaha assumed beauty, 
power and significance of form. The traditions and the techniques of the prc-Ycdic, Maury an, 
Mathura and Hellenism: schools were fused together in this Gupta Art, 

R\ flic end of the fifth century, when ihc Huns had inflicted shattering blow* on North 
India, the Empire began to disintegrate. The artistic tradition* often called post-Guptan, 
how ever, continued to flourish in many parts of the country'. 


II 

Ortc of die creates I achievements of the Gupta Arr was the perfecting of the image of 
the lluddha by so moulding the lines of die human body as lo express high spirituality. It 
was the Mathura School that may' well have taken die first step towards it. 

As early as the first century, as may be seen from the Katra image of Buddha, with 
its heavy I olds of drapery, the imagination of the artist was bent on portraying not only the 
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physical proportions of ihc Buddha hut the significance which lay bdund his personality. 
Ihr Gupta anisr went a step further hv eliminating the folds and introducing the diaphanous 
robe *Y\et drapery style’ hi which the robe appears 10 ding to the body almost without 
folds. 'Hie ha In of the earlier images was also transformed into an elaborately carved disc. 

The Gupta School attained its perfection in the seated Buddha at .Samath, the 
standing Buddha at Mathura, the copper image of the Buddha found at Sultangungc and the 
head of the Buddha with its inexpressibly sat I but lovely face. 

In these masterpieces, ihe art of the period found its highest fulfilment. By making it 
instinct not only with liic, but with a spirit winch rose superior to the portrayal of body, it 
invested ihe image with character, mood and meaning* Through such images the spirit of 
Lord Buddha spoke to the beholder, uplifted his nature to a higher plane and gave him a 
momentary glimpse of what He himself had realised. 

These masterpieces have to be seen under the a we- inspiring dome of the Ghaitya hall 
or in the still darker gar&fut-griha to realise the extent of the power which they were capable 
of wedding over human minds. 

Ihe photographs of the Samath Buddha dr> the image less than justice. As I stood 
before it in the dim light of the museum hall and gazed at the face so divinely noble, 1 was 
struck by the purity crTits lines. It, was so human and yet without any earthly taint. It was 
like a full-blown lotus in its delicacy and in the grat e or every line. 

Tile eyes, perfect in shape, are closed as if seeing beauty which remains unseen by 
mortal ey es. The eyelids look so sensitive as ir they would open at any moment. The 
mouth, so delicately shaped, is lovely. It is not the face of an ascetic ; nor of a man of 
learning, noi even of a handsome lover* It is more eloquent than the words of noble 
meaning which once issued from it. It has less than a half smile on 1 l And it glows with 
the light of an unfading joyous serenity. 

There is surpassing tenderness, which is neither pity, nor compassion, but is such 
as we dream of on the lace of a long-lost loving mother. It speaks in sweet, silent accents of 
the bliss which is sell-cxpericnccd, vet infectious. 

As I looked at the face as if hypnotised, the lips just pat ted in a halF-amile. The eyelids 
flickered, ami the music ol a world which knows neither sorrow nor sadness was about me. 

Tin: standing Buddha of Mathura has a family likeness 10 ihe Sarnath Buddha. But 
the mood 15 different, it is meditative. The Hues of the body are so delicately carved as 
to indicate the withdrawal of the bcobcs in accordance with the mood. The modesty of the 
pose is also in atiarp contrast to the loftiness found in the latci images of the gods. 


II! 

Tlie sense of power* strength and vigour or an age welded hv a classicism which 
comes of self-restraint blended with naturalism and refined by the idealistic touch, was 
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reflected in the images of rhc tcpataros and o!' the gods arid goddesses of the Puranic 
pantheon. 

The times abounded with kings and prosperous devotees who were anxious to express 
their faith in the Puranic beliefs through the worship of beautiful images. The demands made 
by them ted anises to create individual masterpieces. Distributed all over In d ia, they prove 
that there were regional schools of art, influencing each other, and evolving varying shades 
of technique under the nationwide urge of the Gupta traditions, 


The facades of the temples became a living media for ihe i I Inst ration of the Puranic 
themes. The sculpture was ‘a legible pictorial script*, through which the masses received 
education in religious subjects anti imbibed the symbolism and the truth of their faith. 

The \ araha and the Narasimha avaiartis of Vishnu were popular, and some of the 
heroes and heroines ol the \i(ihfibhnT£it/i accepted as living cm bod i merits of a vigorous life, also 
became favourite subjects ol art. But Shiva continued to occupy the highest place in the 
popular devotion. His son Kandkeya, Skanda or Suhrahmauiam, also assumed a prominent 
place as the god of war. 

In the early Krishna-Govardhanadhari pillar of Man dor (c. -kb or 5th century A.D.), 
the Gupta Art is characterised by a lively, primitive fluidity, but that it was soon to develop 
balance and restraint can be seen in the Ganga-Devi panel from Besuagar (c. A.D. 500). 
A growing vividness is also round at Dajgarh in die Ramqyma panels of the temple and 
in the magnificent Anantashayanam which while combining vigour with grace, delineate 
(lie V ishnu resting on Ananta, Eternity, and swaying on the waves of the Cosmic existence. 

We have the landmarks of the art in the Narasimha from Besnagar ; llic Kant ikeva 
of the Bharat Kala Ehavan ; the superb bronze image of Brahma of Mirpttr Khas ; the 
Bodhisairva, vigorously but delicately moulded ■ and displaying a glowing softness ; the 
exquisite torso of the Sane hi Bodhisattva; and the Sun god from Gwalior, who, to quote 
Basham, ‘cheerfully smiling looks straight-headed at hb worshipper, his right hand raised in 
blessing, the god of a good-natured happy people’. 

The image of Karttikeya, recently found at Kanauj, with its took of benign dignity, U 
one of the noblest images of the deity to be discovered so far. 1 is dignity is tempered by 
innate goodness and self-conscious vanity, its hall-smile being sweeter than any I have seen 
on a human face. The symbolical act of feeding the peacock adds a rare touch of naturalism 
to the figure. 


Bui the Puranic masterpieces, great as they are in artistic execution and in their 
expression nr power and mood of tin- age, are to be found in tbr two images of Vishnu’s 
incarnations. One of them is the Gwalior Parashuramu. The whole body is instinct with 
power, strength and fierce determination, while (he smooth fines usually given to the images 
of gods arc altered to show invincibility. P&mskurama stand* firm and undaunted, the huge 
crown of hair on his head indicating unconquerable vigour. 

Nothing in ancient or modem art in this country or elsewhere can surpass the 
elemental strength of the relief of die Varaha (PL ft) in the Udayagiri Caves. Every line of 
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the body is eloquent with resistless, cosmic power. The body is poised in might, the feet 
planted in self-confidence, triumph writ in every line. Here is God Almighty in His primeval 
strength ; the Saviour who raises the tiny, delicate, helpless earth from die chaos, while die 
gtxlsand sages stand by looking on in humility and amazement. Nowhere has human 
art symbolised the greatness of God or the ultimate triumph of good over evil with 

such eloquent grandeur, li is transformed stone, budding forth the high aspiration 
in man. r 


IV 


The western sea-board, known in ancient time as ApaiSiita, extended alt the way 
from Sjambliaiirrlia ^Cambay to the islands of Bombay, loiter, it was to be known a. 1 . Lata, 
a word which came to be applied to a progressively shrinking area Still later. it emerged 
under its present name of South Gujarat and Nonh Kmthan, btuh of which were included in 
the kingdom ol Gujarat up to the sixteenih century', 

From the earliest limes Aparanta had a prosperous life of its own, with dose inter- 
national contacts. In the proto-historic period, the settlements of Early Man covered the 
river valleys of ihe Namiada, the Sabarmad and the river bdirved to he die Sarasvali, the 
hed of which still survives between the mainland and Saurasblra. 

Later, these river valleys were occupied by the races or ihc Harappa culturt, as dies 
spread south-west-wards from the banks of the Indus across the Western Rajasthan 

Saurashtra and the valley or the Narmada, to mingle with other ancient races in the 
Godavari valley. 

Tile tract, once called Aparama formed a corridor between the North and the South 
m which all influences met; Sauradura, North Gujarat, and parts of the western sea-hoard 
were included in the Maury an Empire and later in die the kingdom of the Western Kshatrapas 
In this corridor, like other influences, the traditions of an also met. 

Before the birth of Lord Buddha, So para tShiimparakai and Broach Blirigukachcha) 
were flourishing international ports of this (ran. The image of the Yaksha, possibly the 
guardian dcitj of the navigators found at Sopara, proves the existence of the Yabha cub 
in these pails. The art which produced this image followed, more or less, dir same tradition 
and technique which produced the Yakriias of Park ham and Bran agar. 

As an international port Broach {Bhngpfcachcha; had commercial intercourse wUh 
forcigti pm is, ifidtidtng Rome. One of the important centre* of amide ruble atthaological 
importance near Broach is Karvan or Kayavaroluuaa where Lakutisha, the founder >A Pidtupala 
Shaivism, was horn in about the first or second century of the Christian era. All the 
linds recovered from these areas so far show the existence oJ a Western School nr Art ■ 
some of ihcm show distinct Achaemencid influence. 

The first temple of Somanatha was prubabh constructed during this period at Prill) hasa, 
which also was the centre of Pashupata Shaivism and the rite might some day throw up 
interesting finds, r 
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V 


North Gujarat and Saurashtra were also included in the Gupta Empire and the ruins 
of several of the temples of the period which still survive prove that the Gupta classicism 
considerably influenced the Western School. 

The Gupta Empire had lost North Gujarat and Saurashtra by die end of die fifth 
century long before its final disintegration. The withdrawal of the Gupta power led to the 
rise of the powerful Maitraka kingdom of Yalablii (<:. A.D. 470 to 770) which included 
Saumditra and the mainland of Gujarai up to the Main, if not up to the Narmada. The 
Western School of Art, developed under the Gupta Empire, continued to flourish without 
interruption under the Maitrakas. 

Recent excavations have thrown up a number of masterpieces ofthe period, among 
which arc die image? of Adinaiha Jivantasvami and Rishabhadeva from Akoia, now in the 
Baroda Museum ; the images of Gancsha and Shiva found at Shamlaji in the same Museum 
and the image of Vishnu found at Kadtvar. 

The influence of the Western School extended to Rajasthan, pans of which were 
closely connected with North Gujarai as well as Genoa] India. This is attested by the 
Krishna Govardhana panel of Mandor in the Jodhpur Division and the Nadia India from 
Sirohi, both of the seventh century. 

Wiih the decline of fhe kingdom of Valabhi in the eighth century. North Gujarat, 
pan of the western sea-board upio the river Main, Sauroshmt and Western Rajasthan passed 
into the hands of the Pratihara rulers. 





























ART UNDER THE EMPIRE OF KANAUJ 


About ihe middle of xlic fifth century A.D., Northern India Was invaded by die 
Hims. Their inroads were successfully resisted by tin. Gupta Emperor Skandagupta but. 
upon Itis death die Empire, which was disintegrating, could offer little resistance For over 
h&lf-a-century, Madhyadesha strutted hard to throw out the barbarians and in the end, 
succeeded in doing so. But the protracted wars stifled the creative energy of Gupta Art. 


When the Hrnis had been driven out of Madhyadesha, its life reverted to an uneasy 
stability under Emperor Shri Hardin c. A.D. ti06d>4" , but upon hh death the empire of 
Ka turnj collapsed, Itspower and prestige. However, were restored in about c. A.D. 800, 
when it became the scat of tin: Pratihara Emperors. On account of the later vandalism of 
the invaders the great temples of the Madbyadesha of the period have disappeared. The 
Fragments of its sculptured masterpieces lie buried under forgotten mounds. Only recently, 
suffiderd evidence has Ijcch pieced together u> enable ;» reconstruction of the life of Madhya- 
desha between the sixth and the eleventh centuries to be begun. 


N 

Inspiic or ihe praise lavished by Hieun Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, upon the 
splendour of the University of N'aJanda which had been endowed by Shri Harsha, the transition 
from the wonderful an of the Samatii Buddha to the Buddha of the Stupa at site No. 3 
'Nalanda indicates a steep decline in artistic tradition. The images of the gods, recently 
discovered, and which can only tentatively be dated in the eighth century, also show 
dccadance. 

The Kanauj Vishnu «f the seventh century bears a half smile and his face U serene, 
while the body lias grace and natural proportions. The image of Surya, Brahma and 
Vishnu have a common stylised expression and the figures have a uniform, well-developed 
bust, indicating muscular strength without disrupting die smoothness of the lines. The facts 
of the Chaturauitha Shiva PI, 14 have a charming dignity and a subtle smile. 

These images of the gods display neither human nor cosmic significance. They express 
no mood, nor the inner seir nr the deity. New conventions of features and forms har e been 
evolved. The placid repose and majesty of posture, accepted as the last word in art, h shown 
by the Knushambi India, which can be traced to the Gupta period. But the beauty and 
grace which characterise- die ancestor image* slowly disappeared in the later ones. The art is 
there, but only in the sense of skill, not of inspiration. 

One of the best images of i hr 7tli and 8th centuries found at Kanauj, is the delicately 
chiselled Mother ami Child. The face of the mother is well-rounded aud sweet, though 
appropriate movement is lacking. Tit ere is nothing in her face to indicate her love for the 
c hild which she carries. On the other band, the Motinu and Child—possibly Yashnda and 
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Shri Krishna -of Pathari of the same period and the Vrikshaka of Gwalior are masterpieces 

of the post-Gupta tradition, which appears to have flourished in places where the arm of 
Vandalism had not reached. 


Ill 

In about the middle of the eighth century, the Arab conquest or Sindh and the vain 
attempts of two Arab armies to penetrate into India, seriously affected the situation in the 
country. The army proceeding southwards was destroyed by Pulakcshi Avanijanashraya of 
i^outh Gujarat. Hie army proceeding northwards destroyed Valabhi and bhillamala, then 
the capital of Guijararicsha (modem Jodhpur division). Its further progress, however, was 
stopped by Nagabhata I of the Pratihara Dynasty of Gurjaradesha, who may have been the 
ruler of LJjain. He defeated the army and established for himself a powerful kingdom. 

At about die same time, Dantidurga destroyed the Chalukyan Empire of the Deccan 
and founded the Rashirakuta Empire. 

The three architectural and sculptural land-marks of the mid-eighth century indicate 
dial in spite of regional variations, a common tradition of art prevailed throughout the 
country. These are the early temples at Osia in the Jodhpur Division, the Kailashanatha 
temple at Ellora and the Parashurameshvara temple in Orissa. 

All these temples were the products of a common religious impulse, for the image of 

Lakuhsha, the founder of the Pashupata Shaivism, is found prominently displayed in all the 
Shiva temples of the period. 

Each of these landmarks of temple architecture became the starting point of a new 
and distinctive tradition. 


IV 

Osia, a great centre of religion. Is situated in what was the homeland of the Pratihara 
Emperors and an inscription of the reign of Vatsaraja (c. A.D. 770-fJOG), a successor of 

Nagahhata I, die founder of the Pratihara dynasty, lias been found it. one of its oldest 
temples. 


Rowland, in his Art and Architrcian of India has given those feat urts of the Q jbn 
temples which arc traceable in ihe temples of the South and the East, The plinths and niches 
of the Osiaii temples are reminiscent of those of the KhajuraJio temples mid ihrir sMkharas tear 
a family likeness to those of the Pa rash uramesh vatu and oilier earlier temples of Orissa as 
well as those of Paitadakal in the South. 

The lintels above the doorways have a quality which we find five centuries later in 
the .Sun temple at Konarak, while the columns and porches have a common pattern with 
those of ihe North Indian temple? constructed right up toe. A.D, 1300, scores of which have 
been appropriated to Muslim shrines at Delhi, 
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The port Ah uf the (Cm pies ofGsia, like the Sun temple of Konarak, Lire rich with 
icotiographic details. The images of the gods, the avatar as of Vishnu and the rivci goddesses in 
the niches carved on the wails follow a well-established canon of Sculpture. 

The masterpieces of sculpture in the Osian temples include the beautiful torso of a 
goddess with its living flesh and the image, possibly or Harihara, standing majestically with 
an expression of divine detachment on the face. The expression on the face of this image may 
very well be compared with the face of a god recovered from the debris of lite Third Temple 
ofSomanatha, which might have lied* built at about the same period as the temple of Osia, 

Thie temples of Osia were, therefore, not isolated achievements, but products of the 
Western school, remnants of which am be found scattered over various places in Rajasthan, 
all evidently belonging to the Pratthara period. Among the sculptures rescued from 
these temples, are the torso of a Kiradu goddess; the image of the r/him art-holder, with 
her soft flesh and graceful, dainty body ; die images of Vavu and Ar dha iiarishvara of 
Abneri and of an unidentified god, possibly Vishnu, from Srhnai. 

The common traditions of sculpture and architecture, which were prevalent in the 
homeland of the Etaliharas, evidently provided the pattern on wltich, in later centuries, the 
temples of Madhvadcsha were cons true Led. 

In the course of time this process culminated in the elaborately sculptured temples 
of Abu, Modhcra. Khajuraho and Bhuvancahi ara. 


V 

The Prati haras of Gurjamdesha, who styled themselves Gurjareshvaras, associated 
with the dam of Chahamanas, Ghalukyas and Para mar as, rose to power at about A,D. 750, 
They conquered Sauraslura and North Gujarat within a few years thereafter, Bv Lite cud of 
the eighth century, under Nagabhaia If, they emerged Hmcccsyful from the traingular race for 
the capture of Kanauj that they were running with the Palas uf Bengal anti the Rashtrakutas 
of the South. 

From about c. A.D. 800 to !)15, they ruled over an empire uliieh, for about sixty 
years, comprised the whole of Northern India from Saurashtra to North Bengal. They also 
appeared u> have established hegemony over West Punjab and Nepal, lit ihc works of 
Rajashekhara, the poet laureate of the last of the powerful Pratiharas, we find reflected the 
dominant position or Kanauj, the imperial capital, as the metropolis of India. 

The find posattnnf of the shrines set up during the Empire extended from PeSiova 
Prilhudaka in East Punjab to l'Q| In Saurashlra in the West, and Gaya in Bihar in the East. 


VI 


In the sLudy of the Western School of Art, the five successive temples of Somanatha 
erected on the same spot became interesting. The first as already srated, can be dated in 
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the first or second century of the Christian Era. The second wilv probably built in the fifth 
or sixth century, about the end of tile Gupta period or the beginning of the Valabht period 
and was destroyed by the Arabs in about the middle nfihr eighth century. 

The third temple appears to have been built in about c. A.D. i)00> when Nagabltata 
II conquered SaunwhUnand placed it in charge of his Chau Inky a teuda tones. Judging by 
the plinth and the rehes, it is more than likely that it was constructed nit the same model 
as the Sun icmpk of Osia. (hough ft was Ihe larger or ihr two. This ted-stone tempi, was 
destroyed by Mahmud nf Ghazni in January, lt)26. 

The fourth temple was built on the ruins of the earlier one in about c, A.D. 1030 
after (hr withdrwal of Suit.in Mahmud and at more or less ihe same lime the Dclwada temple 
of \ imala and the Sun temple of Modhera were constructed 

rht, fifth temple, ihe battered ruins of which were demolished in 1950 was built by 

Kumarapala. fc. A.D. II4+-1172). 

Such sculptures as have so far been recovered from the sire of the Soman at ha temple, 
show that the Western School of Art was closely allied, period for period, with the schools 
which dominated Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and the Vindhva Pradesh. 


VII 

The patronage or the Pratiliara Emperors appear? to have carried the traditions of the 
Western School to Kannuj and other parts of their Empire, where the art captured new and 
superior technique. 

During the Pratiliara period the images of the gods, were carved in statu poses on the 
model of the Western School and were invested with a dignity characteristic of the worship- 
worthy immortals. 

There is, however, little evidence of creative inspiration in individual pieces. The 
Naga ami Nagini of Kamuj ate unrelieved by any fresh outlook. The Vbhvorupa 
Vishnu (PL 16) is characterised by dignified repose, but the body poised is in conventional 
grace. The goddesses Lakshmi and Sarasvuti which Hank the image of Vishnu, have little 
personality ; their busts follow the traditional pattern. The Varaha, the Divine Boar, was 
still the favourite deity; the greatest of the Pratjhara Emperors, Mihira Bhoja, bore the 
tit le of Adi \ araba. But the Kanauj Varaha of the same period (ailed even to approximate 
to the grandeur or the Udayagiri Varaha of the Gupta rimes. 

One of the finest pieces of the period discovered so far at Kanauj is tire image of the 
dancing Gancsha. Its pose is joyful, its trunk swings in tune with the uplifted foot; there 
is a sly twinkle to the eye as if slewing that even with Iris heavy form the god can perform a 
dance with grace. 

A sensitively carved masterpiece from Kanauj, recently recovered, depicts die marriage 
of Shiva and Parvaii, (PI. I5l. Both features and limbs are carved in lines of vivid reality. 
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There i* self-restraint and dignity in Shiva's pose of smooih-llmhcd strength, while 
Parvati's rounded elegance ofbmbhas a rare perfection. But what a modern impressionisi, 
misses is the loving, longing look on the faces of the bride and the bridegroom ; For, the artist, 
according to the conventions of the limes, was carving divinities, not human lyings, 

I Lcrc are scvetal masterpieces of the period which appear Co have been influenced 
by the Kanauj School Among them are the Samath Tara with Iter majestic figure and 
dignified pose, though the Pala influence is also evident, the Shahjehanpur and the Sultan pur 
\ ishnus are marked by a lofty detachment and superior dignity, and among the highly 
attractive and imposing pieces are the Drogarh Jain goddesses. 

The some tendency to make the image look god-like in its imposing bearing and 
superior detachment is evident in the Surya of Gorakhpur. The technique appears even to 
have reached Almora in the Himalayas as we find from the image or Vishnu of the same 
period. 


The greatest masterpiece of die Norik Indian Art of the Kanauj School, however, h 
the image, said to be of RuLimni, found at Naidthas in the Etah district of Uttar Pradesh, 
It is one of the most wonderful rtlmas which Indian An has produced. In the making of 
this image the conventions subserve a delicate naturalism ami the human Figure stands nut 
in all its glory. Unfortunately, the head of the image has disappeared. Bui the slender 
lines of the long-limbed body arc caned with rare delicacy. The sen sous feeling of beauty, 
though transfigured by classic restraint, is appealing. There is a complete blending of 
spiritual grace with voluptuousness 

T he ku km ini Etah ts not the image of a woman ■ nor of a Vrikshaka in stylised 
shape. She is a woman w hose beauty glows from within. Perhaps she was carved from a 
living model. In any case the art which could produce this Rukmicii was still great, 











THE ART UNDER THE CHALUKYAS AND THE PALLAVAS 


While pans of North India were being overrun by the Huns, the Deccan, 
unaffected by the catastrophe, was welded into a powerful kingdom by Pulafceshi l, die first 
great king of die Ghalukya Dynasty of Badami i Vatapn (c. A.D, 500-750), Tlie rise of 
the Cliak ulyas was also associated with powerful movements which can conveniently be 
termed the Puranic Resurgence. It challenged Buddhism successfully; revived sacrificial 
rituals; gave predominance in religious literature to die Shaiva Agamas and the Pur anas, 
and invested shrines, rivers and holy places with fresh religious significance. One of its 
major currents centred in the growth of Shaivism, 


Nasik, on the Godavari, was, a great centre of learning and religion from ancient 
times. It was also the starting point of the passage through the gkaU which, till the nineteenth 
century, connected the south and north through the Western sea-board. Naturally, therefore, 
a considerable part of the sea-board, south of the river Mahi, formed part of the Ghalukya 
Empire, with temporary fluctuations, till it passed into die hands of the Rash Irak mas. 

It was the patronage bestowed by the Chalukyas on art which has left us the master¬ 
pieces of Badami (Vatapi), Aikole, Pattadaiai, A junta, and perhaps early Eilora and 
Elephant a. 

In some of the early temples of Aiholc, Panada ka l and Badami in the Bijapur district, 
we sec the shaping influence of Gupta classicism later permeated by the Southern tradition 
raise tlie local art to creative vigour. The apsarmes of the temple of Durga provide valuable 
links. The most remarkable achievement of the new artists, however, was to contribute 
a dreamy , floating quality to the figures or the flying gods and goddesses. 

As Coomaraswamv puts it, they display 'great dramatic force and freer movement than 
in the Gupta period ; on tlie other hand, there is a tendency at increasing elegance and 
slenderness of form'. There is a new beauty in women. The hips am more slender, the 
waist more supple, the legs longer. Tlie woman is no longer the mother goddess. She is 
the divine charmer. 


11 was also the age of elaborate temples. Tlie four cave-temples, belonging to the 
early Chaiukyan period, three Brahmanical and one Jain at Badami in the Bijapur district, 
have elaborate sculptural decorations traceable to the influences from the North and West. Of 
them, the cave temple No, 3 bearing a dace corresponding to A.D. 578, has some remarkable 
reliefs such as Vishnu lying on Atlanta and a ten-handed Nataraja. 

The earlier Chalukyan caves at Eilora show unmistakably the influence of Gupta art, 
though tlie Vishva karma Chatty a hall, with its unique facade of the seventh century, may 
have been constructed even earlier. The Dashavatara cave with its magnificent series of living 
panels; the Raineshvaram verandah with its massive pillars decorated with pot and foliage 
motifs of the Gupta tradition ; the bracket figures of Vrikshakas and the Hiranyakashiapu 
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panel in die verandah, are sonic of’die masterpieces of Indian sculpture, surpassing all that 
was achieved by Gupta An. 


IT 

The earliest masterpieces in architecture and sculpture of the Pallava School are 
found in what arc called the Seven Pagodas in Mahabalipuram, or Mammala puram, the 
sea-side capital of the Fallavas, The art of cutting temples out of the living rock in imitation 
of the cave-temples, reached here a new perfection of detail and classical simplicity (PL 17), 

The Anantashayana-Vishnu (Pi 19), with its face of trrcsistable power and its pose 
indicative of supreme mastery over the flux of time, is a masterpiece. So is the Vara ha 
fPl. 20), though unlike the Cdayagiri Varaha in execution, design and mood. The Trivitrama 
Vishnu (PL 22) and the ascent of Gaja-Labium (PI. 2T are remarkable, the latter for Her 
grace, length of limb and narrow-hipped elegance. 

Of the three masterpieces in Maha ha li p u ram, which reach the highest watermark 
of plasticity and vividness, the first is the Mahisasuramardini relief (PI. 18), The Goddess 
Durga is out to destroy Mahisasura. The crafty, powerful buffalo'demon, is on the defensive. 
He is fighting with determination, though he has grown feeble, for he supports the mace with 
both his hands, waiting eagerly for the moment when he can strike down the Goddess, His 
demons are fleeing, falling, or seeking to escape. 

The ganaij short and fat-bellied and armed with bow or sword, and the different 
Sliaktis who form the army of Durga, are !>old and aggressive. Some of them hold the royal 
umbrella over Her head as She joins die fray. Her mount, the ferocious lion, is rushing forward, 
its right-paw- uplifted. She rides it with firm grace. The light of victory is in Her eyes and self- 
confidence in every gesture. Her head h thrown back in proud defiance and Her eight hands 
handle different weapons, one holding the taut bow, another drawing the string to its utmost. 

This is not a sculpture, much less one of stone. It is the moving picture of a living 
battle, every line every shade, creating the illusion or stirring conflict. 

The vigour of the composition, as carved in tins relief, is unique in art, for Durga is not 
the sculptural descendant of the Mother Goddess with large bosom, narrow waist and rounded 
hips. She is tall and Her tense body, with the slender, lithe suppleness of a maiden, is sinuous 
with resistless energy. Her bust is compact and firm. Nowhere in stone or colour has a 
woman been delineated with such grace and power, or breathing such a sense of triumph, so 
irresistably cosmic. Not even the song of Her glorious exploits—the Devi Mahatmya— can give 
a truer concept of the victorious Mother than does this stone relief. 

Here again we see the ultimate might of godliness attaining victory, not achieving 
its triumph, as in the Udayagiri Varaha, hut in the very midst of a bitter struggle against 
godless evil. 

Later artists illustrated Mahisasuramardini in Her different moments of victory. The 
struggle of the Goddess with the demon, in its most intense form, for instance, is Found in 
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the same theme depicted hi the Rameahvar cave of EHora, The moment of clash is portrayed 
a century later in die KailashanalUa Temple at EUora, while Her triumph is depicted with 
realistic brutality In the decadent panel at Kitab Daulat, about A.D. 1000. The 
inspiration of the refined naturalism which characterised the art of Mahahalipuram had given 
place to realism, a true sign of artistic decadence. 

The Giri-Govartlhana pane) (PI 25) is another marvel, one of die best sculptured 
monuments in the world. Shri Krishna js holding up Mount Govardliana with His little 
finger while around Him are gathered the cowherds ;md milkma ids, the cattle and even the 
wild animals who are seeking refuge from die anger of the Indra. A cow is being milked ; 
she licks her calf ; a child stands hv, anxious to drink the milk, 

A cowherd is playtmt a (lute ; a child stands in front of a gopi with a pot of milk on 
Iter head. An old man lias a baby on his shoulder. Lions and griffins stand harmlessly by. 
seeking the shelter of Govartlltana. 

Hie magnificent open-air bas-relief associated with ArjunaN penance 'or the Descent 
of the Ganga, as it is sometimes wrongly called' is also unique. It is carved on two large 
rock* [9fi feel x 43 feci; with n narrow fissure between. Arjuna, his hair grown long, is 
performing the penance sianding on one leg. To his right stands Lord Shiva attended by 
His gams. Pleased with Arjurta’s penance, he js ready to give him the irrcsisrable weapon, 
pashupatastra. The whole Creadon stands attentive, gazing at Arjuna. India, St try a, Chandra, 
the kitmaras, the aptarms, die heavenly nymphs, are there. Heavenly couples are seen 
flying, as ir in cettacy Majestic elephants with their little ones nestling between their legs 
and playing with the parental trunks stand in dignity. A couple of monkeys are sitting on a 
ledge (PI. 23), 

In the left are caned graceful mi gas and naginis , serpentine dcmi-gods, widi cobra, 
hoods descending rising from the depths of the waters. 

On the left is a temple of V ishnu with sages in various poses. One of ihem, presumably 
Arjuna, deep in meditation, is can ed in three dimensions ; others are in Yogic postures. A 
disciple ig carrying water on his shoulder ; another is running ; a third is looking at the sun, 
indicating the hour of the day. The peaceful atmosphere nf the hermitage on the banks of 
the Gaaga is brought out by the fearless deer and the recumbent lion. 

The artist lias a keen sense uf humour too. Near the elephant stands the ‘ascetic 1 
cat on her hind legs, as if in deep meditation. The rats arc running aboUL, foolishly thinking 
Mat the rat has turned sdntly. And the rock-cut monkey picking out lice from the head of 
its companion [PI, 21) is unique in its vividness. 

Every figure, every pose U instinct with Life, They express adoration, curiosity, 
admiration, peace, hypocrisy, the most tender naturalism. It is the whole creation, in stone 
animal, human, divine a world as living as the world itself. 






RESURGENT SHAIVISM - KAfLASANATHA AT EL LORA - THE NATARAJA 


In about A.D. 751), Damidurgu founded she Raslitrakuia Empire. In A.D. 758, tie 
was succeeded by his uncle Krishna raj.t I, by whom the Kailasauatha temple was cons¬ 
tructed The empire so founded continued till AD. 975, when it fdl into Lite hands of its 
erstwhile feudatories, the Western Gh&lukyas. 

a ■ 

The early C ha Ink van reliefs at Batlami, Aihole and Pat tad aka J provide the link between 
the Southern and the Peccanese Schools. In the Aihole Vishnu, for instance arc seen longer 
limbs, flying movements and a charming mobility, The lines of the body arc meant to convev, 
as in the Gupta masterpieces, the spirit that the sod represented and the significance of the 
particular aspect which is delineated in the image. 

The Kailasanatha temple, a perfect copy of the structural type of temple, cut out of 
rock, is one of the world's masterpieces of art ( PL 26;, At first glance, it looks like die cosmic 
figure of Shiva, carved by nature in the early dawn of the Earth, when molten lava in die 
process of cooling was forming shapes of orange and unearthly grandeur. 

The Buddhistic cave chaitya was a search for a life of peace and solitude while the 
ShaivUc rode temple was a search for a life of vigour and triumph. And wlm a change in 
technique from the earliest cave architecture in Ajanta ! What a profusion of ideas t What 
movement * Whai strength of expression ! 

The reliefs of’ the Kailasanatha temple and its associated shrines are a world in them- 
selvcs, a world that is dominated by Shiva either in His benign or cosmic aspect 

All thr figures of Kailasanatha arc captivating in their fresh vigour. The proportions 
arc physiological and express power, might or fertility. 

Among the outstanding sculptures, are the so called Dvarapala iPl. 31) ; the 
Narasimha Avatara; the large panels of the Ganga and Sarasvat i where the feminine 
figure is conceived with ineffable charm and dignity, the stone pictures depicting the war 
of the Mahabltarata and the amorous lovers on the door of the shrine, which are throbbing 
with passion. 

Dr. Rene Gro nisei t* writing about the figures of the goddesses, says 

“They have the same supreme elegance, the same nobly elongated bodies, the same 
blend of strength and grace, and sometimes even the same costume the high royaj head-dress, 
etc.); w hile the female figures, in turn, such as those of Parvati, might be the sisters of the 
very But rice Ilian princesses who figured as the companions or temptresses of the Bodhisattva 
at Ajanta. Moreover, we should do well to pause before certain of these figures in demi- 
relief between the columns of the entrance porch of Kailasa, representing the three river- 
deities, Ganga, Yamuna and Sarasvati (Fig. 78, 79). In such works as these, with their 
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noble beamy or rhythm, worthy of Athens or Florence, Indian sculpture perhaps reaches 
its apogee. At any rate, occupying as they do a middle position between the of 

Bharhttt and Sanchi with their heavy, intoxicating sensuality, and the eighteenth-century 
starue of Lakshmi, rigidly confined within the rules of an artistic canon which has degene¬ 
rated iruo the commonplace, the two river-goddesses of Ellora offer an ideal of feminine 
beauty which we shall find again at Borobudur, and which, though free from any Greek 
influence, almost succeeds in rediscovering our own classic ideal by its own exalted qualities.” 

-Shiva, carved in pure lines, is smooth, chaste and sort in His nudity. vUl His aspects 
arc depicted with a poet’s creative fancy as (he God iff wisdom, welfare, chaste and domestic 
love, and destruction. Nowhere is rhe intensively human character of Shiva mart- graphically 
depicted than in the panels showing the homely scene in which he converses with Parvaii 
Ph 27): in the love scene in which Sluva is sitting in self-confident mastery, His head 
held high in die victory of passion, w hile Parvati dings to Him in wild abandonment; and 
in the Nataraja (PI, 291. 

In one great panel, Havana is shaking Mount Kailasha with his twenty hands, while 
Parvati, with gesture superbly feminine is agitated. She leans against her Lord, enveloped 
in hi; protecting arms. The garms and the maids are terror-struck. Shiva, however, sits 
unperturbed, serenely godlike, mi siting the Titan with a slight pressure of His foot. This 
relief symbolises the irresistibility of God, just as die lidaygiri Varaita represents lib final 
triumph PI. 30). 

Shiva as Kalahhairava, in the panels of Ravan-ka-khai (Pi. 28) is the god of destruc¬ 
tion, expressing devastating power. AH his arms but one are upraised in fearsome 
movement and that one arm is held as if in a tender caress, assuring Parvaii Uiat there is no 
cause for her to fear. 

The humorous scene; are delightfully human. Shiva is playing a game of dice with 
Parvati who is reluctant to play. He holds her hand and insists on one more game. The 
gaming-board lies between them. Below, the naughty bull, Nandi, is on a spree of his 
own ; he puls a hoof on the heat! of a gana; two games hold his horns ; one chews his tail. 
The master and mistress are happily at play, the servants are off on a frolic of their own. 

The Nandi also has been a favouriie of Indian artists from the days of Ha rap pa; it 
provided their imagination wit h a symbol of primitive animal strength. We find the bull in 
the Seals of Harappa and Muhenjadaro, in which die representation is characterised by 
majesty and strength. Since then its appeal for the artist could be seen not only in the jolly 
old bull of Orphan la but in the massive images at Tanjore, Ha lei hid, Srava nave! a gola and 
ChamHnda Hills (PI 141J and in the several graceful images found at the site of ancient 
Yalabhipur, to mention a few. 

Wonderful panels depict the marriage of Shiva and Parvaii. Rati, goddess of love, 
is leading her spouse, Ramadeva, the god of love, by hand ; Vasanta, the Spring, bis Friend 
follows, Brahma is asking for Parvaius hand from her mother. 

Then there is the marriage scene, Shiva, dignity ii self, and Parvati, .-i coy maiden, 
are married. Her father, Mena (her mother) and the gods, are witnesses. 
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What a wonderful drama in stone ! 

Shiva as (he lover b portrayed with great art in one of the reliefs- Supreme charm and 
tenderness emanate from His whole being as He kisses His bride. “Tim'’, says Rene Gronssct* 
"in its Sivaiie symbolism, far transcends the divine idyll which it represents; it is, in our opinion, 
one of the most powerful vvnrks in the art of the whole world—a sort of oriental Rodin”, 

There b another wonderful scene: Shiva is dancing His tmdar^nriSja. Tire Seven 
Mothers, Sapramoirikas, are awaiting the final dissolution. On a side panel, huge skeletons are 
depicted. Here is the cosmic dance staged in stone with doom on one side and creation on the other. 


H 

Though the glorious structures of important capitals like Kalyam, Deogiri and 
Malkhcd jn the Drcean were destroyed, the south did not suffer from the destructive zeal of 
Muslim conquerors to the same extent as the north. Its schools of an, indeed, carried 
forward the traditions of the Pal Lav a and the Rashtrakuta schools in unbroken continuity till 
the eighteenth century, when the East India Company conquered the South, 

When, at the end of the 12ih century, important Hindu kingdoms in north India 
were destroyed and its great centres of learning broken up, art, like learning, ceased to grow, 
Men of learning, fleeing from their homes, found precarious asylums in all parts of the 
country*. In consequence, the traditions of architecture and sculpture began to lose their vitality. 

In the south, although the old kingdoms and universities survived for three or Tour 
centuries, Lhc stream of inspiration, which the impact from the north had kept flowing, began 
gradually to dry up. 

The early traditions of art in the south emerged in a vigorous school patronised by the 
Chota Emprrors c, A.D. ft50-l279i,f’ The early masterpieces of that school arc the ‘covering’ 
images . Aparana-flevata) ou the facades of the early Chola temples in the Tanjorc district. 
They reached their highest form in the sculptures in the temple at Tanjorc built by Raj a raja 
Chola and in the temple at Gangaikonda Cholapuram built by his son, Rajendra in 
about A.D, 1025. 

Some of Lhe masterpieces of the school include the Lingodbhava Shiva, the four-armed 
Shiva and Brahmani, one irf the Seven Mothers. Ever)- line of these images is delicately 
carved. Their features possess almost a family likeness and exhibit a sweetness rarely found 
in other sculptures. 

In these pure and harmonious bodies, with their slender and elegant torsoes are to 
be found the strength ai well as the grace of Ajanta, Ellora and Elephants. 


Ill 


The most brilliant performance of the Chola School was the perfecting of bronze 
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sculptures. These were made under the inspiration of the great Shaiva saints who popularised 
the practice of presenting the temples with votive images of the different aspects of 
Shiva. 


Some of the great masterpieces of this wonderful art have found their ivay into 
the museums of the world. Among those produced in the course of four cen turies we have 
the bronze images of the Sliaiva saints Sundarmurti Svami and Mrmikya-Yachakar (l 3th 
century) ; of Shiva as Natanya (PI. 123) as Dakshinamurti ■ as dancing on the elephant. 
But as we proceed, we miss the inspiration which achieved the perfection of the earlier Choia 
masterpieces, 

1 lie highest point readied by this school is of course the Xataraja with its balance, 
rhythm, and the superh movements of the arms and die hands. The highly conventionalised 
language of gesture in which the south rapidly excelled and which earned the admiration 
or the great French sculptor, Auguste Rodin, is pressed into the service of this super-human, 
poetic exaltation. 

The cosmic dancer often wears a smile which expresses a surpassing masLery over 
life and death, over the genesis and doom of world. With one of his feel he crushes evil while 
one of his hands is held in abh&yamudta in order to render the good fearless. 

The pose, the gesture, the rhythm and ecstasy are woven together so as to express the 
iila or the sport ot the Supreme. Nataraja is, in a sense, the physical rendering of the 
Apocalypse in the XI Canto of the Bhagavcid-gita. 

The Jaina school of the standing colossus was founded in the north, The earliest 
specimen found so far is carved on the rocks of Gwalior. In the tenth century we have two 
sculptures in the same technique : the Gomatcshvara (PL 37) and ihc Parch vanaiha (PL 36). 

The tradition came to the south with the Kalugaroalai Parshvsinalha in the 9th century. 
The best specimen, however, is the colossal statue of Gomatcshvara i Pi. 73 and 74) 57 feet 
high at S ra vanave I ago I a which was set up in A.D, 983. It Ls one of the most extraordinary 
performances of Indian art devoted to Jainism. Intending to portray an ascetic, it has given 
us the picture of a young and vigorous man, bursting wiLh strength yet poised in that perfect 
self-control which dominates the desires and weaknesses in supreme detachment. This tradition 
was carried forward in another statue at Knrkala in South ICanara, 4! feet in height 
and set up in 1432 and yet another, later one, at Ycnur, set up in 160-1. 


IV 

The Pandyan school (A.D. 1100 to 1350) carried on the Choia traditions, but for 
want of originality and inspiration, it sought beauty in gigantic proportions. The Hoysabi 
school ,c. A.D. 1100-1300) lias left us some vigorous and impressive relic's decorating the 
facades of the temples at Somnathapura {PL 105), Bdur (PL 107) and HaJabid. The 
ornamentation is heavy, elaborate and unrestrained. 

The typical masterpieces of this school are the seated Ganesha expressing stolid 
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contentment Pi. 108) ; the torso of Shiva .PL 109 ; Mahisliasura-mardtni PL 110; ; Venugopal 
(PI. Ilk ; Vinadhara Saraavati (PI, UJi); Vishnu and Lakshmi (PL 113) ; the Iklur Garnda 
i PL 122), all of which are as elaborately ornamented as the literary style of Rina, 

But, as may be seen in the three musicians ; P1 1141, the drummers [PL 115), the 
praying Garuda rPI. 116) and the dancing images (PL 118), the technique of depicting move¬ 
ment has been lost. The movements in these sculptures are conventional, the emphasis being 
on ornament, rather than grace of motion. 

The Vijayanagara kingdom, with its capita] at Ham pi (PL 1241 founded in 1336 by 
Harihara 1. was the last great Hindu kingdom to resist successfully for & long period the march 
of the Muslim kings, till Shivaji raised the standard of revolt in the seventeenth century. The 
contribution of Vijayanagara to Indian art is no less significant than its contribution to the 
social and political life of medieval India. 

The Vijayanagara school reached its high water mark under Krishna Devaraya 
(c, A.D. 1509-1529) PL 125), After Vijayanagara was sacked and destroyed by the Muslims in 
1565, the Vijayanagara school continued to develop into what may be called the Xayyaka 
school. This was under the patronage of the Nayyakai of Madura, who had set up an 
independent kingdom, and it was under Trimala Nayyaka (c, A_D. 1623 to 1657; that it 
reached its climax. 

During this period the animal motif wa3 elaborately exploited to depict scenes with 
great mastery of fantastic detail as can be seen in the outstanding 'horse court sculpture* at 
Srirangam temple in Trichinapoly (PL 135). 

A pair of rampant furious horses, whose heads support the pillars, are carved with 
great skill and vigour. The riders are shown in realistic pose tryiog to control them. The 
fore-legs of one of them arc placed on an arch under which stands a soldier with a woman 
sluing on his shoulders. Each sculpture is realistic, (hough the conception is fantastic. 
The artiste only found fulfilment in bringing such conceptions into material shape. 

The Kumbakonam Mohini (PL 136) is on a stylised pillar, while the marriage of Shiva 
and Parvati at Kladura (16th century; is a mere stone replica of a conventional bronze 
image. 

The wonderful sculptures, in the corridor of I he Minakshi temple ai Madura, are 
fantastic in conception. Novelty was sought in gigantic size and exaggerated conception. 

The artist had losi (hr refinement of the Choja School. He had no eye for naturalism ; 
ornamental skill had replaced creative vigour. As Coomaraswamy has pointed out, the 
character of the Nayyaka style ‘is rather due in an exaggeration of already developed shapes 
than to any new development*. 

With the highly ornamented beauty of the sculptured decorative reliefs, of the small 
temple of Subramanyam at Tanjore dating from the eighteenth century, ends the story of 
Indian art in the South. 























THE ART OF KALINGA AND THE EAST 


Contemporaneous with the early Chalukya temples at Ailiolc, Pattadakal and 
Batfami, there was vigorous architectural activity in Kalinga, particularly at Bhuvaneshvnj, It 
reached its highest expression about A.D. 1 UK). The early shikhara temples at Aiholc and 
Pattadakal have their parallels in Orissa in the temples like those of Shatrughneshvara 
and the P ar ash uramesh vara where both architecture and sculpture acquired a fresh vitality 
which continued for several centuries. The unbroken progress of this development can be 
seen in the hundreds of temples at Rhuvaneshvar. 

Tin* architectural masterpieces r>r Kalinga art are the temple of Parashurama 
(c. A.D, 700) ; that of Muktcshvara (c. A.D. 900) ; that of Lingaraja (c- A.D. 1100) ; that of 
Rajarani ,c. A.D. 1000 ; that oFjagannatha (c. A.D. 1150); that of Mcgeshvara (c. I3ih 
centun' ; and the Sun temple at Konarak (c. A.D. 1250). 

The earliest building of the Kalinga school, in a perfect state of preservation, is the 
Parashurameshvara temple. Hie archaic erection is sometimes placed in the seventh century, 
in which event it would be earlier to the K&iiashanatha temple at Ell ora. I he reliefs mostly 
deal with the incidents associated with die benign aspects of Shiva and Parvati. The 
Sapiamatrikas are there ; complete with a pea-cock. Karttikeya has a niche to himself; 
and Lakutiftha, die founder of Pashtipata Shaivism occupies an important place. 

The art became rooted in the soil and developed remarkable characteristics. 
Parashunun«li vara became die parent of a series of beautiful shrines culminating in the 
celebrated bun temple at Konarak. 

In the Lingaraja temple, one can see the maturity of Kalinga temple architecture. 
The Rajarani temple, representing a .stage of development not favoured in Orissa, has superb 
sculptures. The Kalinga artist, without giving up die conventional lines nf grace and vigour, 
produced an image which was faultless in the perfection of its form and vitality. Above all, 
he could produce the sweetness of its expression by a luminous delicacy of line, rarely met with 
in Indian art elsewhere. A few of the sculptures of the Rajarani temple may he compared to 
the best production of the world's art. The image of Mahishasura-mardini, in the Vctal-deu, 
has a masterful vigour. 

Die Alasa-Kanya of the Muktcshvara temple and die amorous couple of the Lingaraja 
temple have a sensuous charm as well as beauty of form. The teacher and the disciple in the 
Rajarani temple (PL 47) are carved with a rare realism. The Alasa-Kanya with her 
smile and sensuous body, which in spile of being cast in conventional lines reach the 
high watermark of physiological perfection ; the Varuna with His unassailable dignity, 
and die mother looking fondly at her child with fond expression arc difficult to match 
elsewhere. 

The MUhufta, or the pair of amorous lovers (PL 41), glows with the exuberance 
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characteristic of kalinga an. They have Lhe eternal smile of the lovers who arc absorbed 
in each other. Their figures are compact, strong and delicately moulded, and the intimate 
pose has a delicacy unlike those of the Mithunas of Knnarak. (PL 53). 

The masterpiece however, is the beautiful Devata, with her luminous daintiness 
the ineffably sweet half-smile. The dance of Shiva, masterfully portrayed in the earlier 
monuments, with a rounded delicacy of line and an aesthetic grace of movement, loses 
its vigour in later Kalinga art. 


II 

In point of time as well as of technique, Kalinga art culminate* iti the world famous 
Sun temple at Konarak, Luckily for Indian art, the Temple was in use for some centuries, 
and if it fell into ruins later on it was probably due to natural causes. 

Jvonarak is a marvel oi structural effort, as exquisite in every detail as the beautiful 
Sun temple at Modhcra. It was built between A.D. 1238 and 1264, by Narasimhadeva, 
a king of Kaliriga. Twelve thousand masons, with the aid of thousands of Other labourers, 
worked on it for sixteen years. Huge stone-slabs, were quarried a great distance away and 
brought to the site on rafts, were hauled up to amazing heights, placed in position and can ed 
to perfection, ft is an example of the efflorescent Orissan art which had then reached its 
high watermark. 

The front porch, called jagamohana, is 128 feet high ; the chRomr, the tower, which 
once ci owned the sanctum, rose '128 feet from die ground. The umshska^ or the crowning stone 
slab, is twenty tons in weight. 

The Navagraha lintel, which once surmounted the eastern doorway, still lies in perfect 
condition, hut is now in two pieces. In its original position it was supported by an iron beam 
measuring 23 led by 9 inches square, a miraculous fcai of engineering performed on primitive 
forges by manual labour. The secret of such manufacture has been lost- 

On the lintel are carved the nine grahas, or planeU, which, according to astrology, 
decides man's future : the Sim, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter— Brihaspati. with a beard— 
Venus and Saturn ; Rahu the ascending node, as the demon with a fearful face and a sabre 
tooth, and Ketu the descending node with tail. 

The huge lion rampant upon an elephant, which once projected from the shikhara, 
may still be seen, The eastern approach in front of the nata-mandapa is flanked by two colossal 
figures <if Gaja-Simha, dial is lions rampant upon helpless elephants and mutilated human 
bodies. This is a favourite motif in all Orissan architecture, but in Konarak, the proportion 
and the effcci of the motif have been perfected. 

Beside* die Gaja-Simlia of the eastern gate, there are the northern and southern 
portals, flanked respectively by pairs or elephants and horses, each upon a broad platfrom, 
The former suggests massive strength, arid the latter mobile ferocity. The front hooves 
of 1 h r ‘ horses plunge cruelly upon a Fallen warrior who holds up, a shield in desperation, his 
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face portraying the greatest anguish. A rider stands beside each horse, sword to hand, in a pose 
suggestive of pride and victory. These horses have been carved with unique vitality. 

The horses of Praxiteles are a wonder of the world j so are these. To the Greek 
horses, the sculptor lias imparted strength, mobility, restlessness. To the horses in Korrarak, 
the Indian sculptor with equal genius has imparted anger, ferocity, determination and 
deadly power. 

The Front gate leads to the mttrniandafnt, with its four entrances and richly carved 
pillars. It is so arranged that as the sun rises, the first rays pierce its interior to light up die 
jagamofima. 

The temple, consisting of the porch or jagair&hana, and the central tower over the 
garbftagrtfta. called vimaita, arc in the form of a huge chariot of the Sun drawn by seven 
horses. The cltariot lias twelve beautifully carved large ■tone-wheels, with symbolical designs 
showing i he periods of the year. Every portion of the intervening space is richly carved. 

Each sculpture has for its main theme the d florescence of elemental passion, ferocity, 
death, misery, mobility, power and unsophisticated sexual enjoyment. The panels depict 
imaginary lions like grillins; elephants running, trotting and jumping; men on running 
horses, armies marching, sadhus preaching, drummers in ridiculous head-dresses, their happy 
mood in time with the joyous throbbing of die drums ; girls dancing in every pose ; mgas and 
mginia —serpent gods and goddesses—standing imerwined and making love and amorous 
men and women in a variety of poses—all carved in beauty hut with naked realism. Every¬ 
thing is mobile; everything expresses the elemental power of the Sun. 


Ill 

The Alithunas, the amorous lovers of Konarak* carved as they are in innumarable 
poses, and with unabashed realism have evoked considerable criticism. It is true that they 
are voluptuous. One sculpture I PI. 54) is as real as life. The quivering nostrils and pass ion-lit 
smile of the man, and the mock modest tilt oF the woman's head with its sly maddening 
smile are highly realistic. In another sculpture (FI, 53;, the smile of the woman is different. 
She is the ardent, clinging, happy bride. 

The amorous carvings on the walls of Indian temples have often evoked the wrath of 
the critics of Indian art, and, human confidence in its own judgment being what it is, such 
criticism is natural. I must, however, enter a caveat against people of one generation, brought 
up with its own standard of taste, sitting in judgment on the taste of another generation, a 
different age or a different social or aesthetic tradition. There is no universal criterion of taste 
or delicacy for all things at all limes, buch critics arc apt to forget that ascetics strictly 
pledged to life-long celibacy and ardent reformers preaching high moral principles have 
never, in tlic past, protested against what is now termed as ‘obscene representation’. 

Is it not possible that these sculptures possess a significance which has been lost to us ? 
Would it not be better to assume that the masters, who carved these sculptural wonders, did 
not realise that their masterpieces would be looked at by those to whom the beauty of the 
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human body would no longer be divine ; to whom the natural would not l>r admirable ; to 
whom universal creativeness could noi be presented without evoking lewdness. 


'five explanation given by Professor Zimmer helps us to understand die motive 
behind these representations, in Iris recent work, Tht Art of Indian Asia, he says : “Such 
living forms are suggested to the Indian artist by ;i dynamic philosophy that is intrinsic 
to his religious and philosophical tradition; fur the worship of the life-force pouring 
into the universe and maintaining it, manifesting itself no less in the grass matter of daily 
experience than in the divine beings of religious vision, constitutes the very foundation of 
Indian .religious life. According to this doctrine, which was particularly influential in the 
great periods of Indian art, release from the bondage of our normal human imperfection can 
be gained not only through the world-negating methods or acselieism {joga) but equally tlirough 
a perfect realization of love and its sensual enjoyment {bftoga} According to tliis view, 
which has been eloquently expressed in the so-called Tun trio symbols and rituals of both 
the Hindu and the Buddhist traditions, there is intrinsically, no antagonism between yoga arid 
hhogii. Tite rote played by the guru, the spiritual guide and teacher, in the stem masculine 
disciplines a(y#ga is taken over m die initiations of bkoga by the devouL and sensual female 
helpmate. The initiating woman plays the pari of Shakti white the male initiate assumes 
that of Siva, and both attain together to a realization of the immanence within themselves or 
the coombs formality of the Goddess and the God.” 

These Tamric rites have not only been misunderstood and grossly misrepresented by 
Western critics, but have also been systematically disparaged as “teachings of the left-hand 
road 1 ’ [cama-marga) by the Indian partisans of the way of yoga. Undoubtedly they have been 
at times abused and degraded by people seeking pious pretexts for a complicated sex life. 
Nevertheless, throughout the first millennium A.D., they were a basic element of normal 
Indian experience. During that period both Buddhism and Hinduism were transformed by 
the rites and ideals of this discipline, and its joys were depicted as a matter of course on the 
facades of temples. Apparently it was something that had emerged from the depth of art 
age-long popular tradition going back to primitive times. 

In Sanskrit literature also we come across descriptions of love scenes which do not 
conform to the values of modern prudery. The Gila*€hvbuia, for instance, describes the amours 
of Radha and Krishna very frankly. The work became a classic in India, but was never 
censured on dial account. 

Even our greatest poet Kalidasa, than whom there has been no greater exponent of 
self-restraint, could invest sexual relations with classic brevity: 3*nt t 

“Who, that lias once tasted the joys will be able to abandon her who has bared Iter 
hips ?“’ Here in a single verse Kalidasa voices the longings of that Yakdut which b natural to 
man in all ages and in all countries. Would any critic dare say that it is inartistic or unpoetic, 
because prudery is ashamed to read it ? 

On. three sides of the main temple have been carved life-size statues of three aspects of 
the Sun and Aruna, his charioteer, one of which is still intact. They are majestic and 
divinely sweet, dominating the exuberance of the life surrounding them. But this realistic 
exuberance is in itself a sure sign of .mbbe decadence, of the lapse of adoring humility in the 
worshipper. 
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Travelling eastward;, the Gupta Art of Magadha, led in course of time, to die 
evolution of the Pala school in Bengal. The Pala king* of Bengal—some of them great 
conquerors—-were in power with fluctuating fortunes front A.D. 730 to J ]3t). Beginumg with 
the Pala school, an reached a technical perfection, particularly in metal images, in which 
the style came to be influenced by a powerful movement. Among the masterpieces are die 
Buddhist image of Tara and the image of Ganga in the Rajshahi Museum, Luckily die names 
of llie two master craftsmen, Dliiman and Bit a pa], have come down to us through Taranaih* 
the Tibetan historian. 

After about A.D, 1000, the turning point in India’s history, art tended to become 
Stereotyped and the formulae became too rigid to allow very much, initiative to the individual 
artist, The result is that the Vishnu and Surya images of the Sena school are monotonous 
and uninspiring. 

In the closing years of the twelfth century Bakhtiyar Kbiljt, the general of Qutb- 
ltd*Din invaded Bengal and the inspiration for higher artistic execution practically dis¬ 
appeared. Whole guilds of artists and craftsmen took refuge in the secluded valley of Nepal, 
where the Pala school, with its rich Maliayanist iconography, developed a brilliant tradition. 
The Pala and Sena schools thus engrafted in Nepal produced remarkable results. 

The metal sculptors of Nepal did not merely imitate the Pala and the Sena schools. 
They developed originality, surpassing llie traditions which they had inherited. Masterpieces 
of coppcrgilt images of Bodhlsattva produced by them and of the sealed Tara and Vishnu 
have found their way to many museums outside the country and have evoked much apprecia¬ 
tion. Of the metal sculptures of Nepal, which range from I he 9th to (he L9ih century, the 
outstanding images have been the Avalofci tesvara of the Boston Museum and of the South 
Kensington Museum. 

The art migrated from Nepal to Tibet when a king of Tibet married a Nepalese 
princess who carried with her a number of Buddhist images. An invitation to the famous 
Nepalese master, Arinaco followed. Thence he was invited by Kublai Khan to China. 

The art, though decadent, still survives in Nepal and Tibet. 
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THE. ART OF BUNDELKHAND AND GUJARAT 


nv A.D. 1030, the devastating raids of Mahmud of Ghazni had razed same great 
monuments of art to the ground and had given a shock 10 the ^if-complacent mind of India 
Bund elk hand. however, was surrounded by forests, not easy to penetrate. The Chandclla King, 
after lighting heroically against Mahmud, had patched up a kind of treaty. The temples 
of Bundclkhand, therefore, escaped destruction. 


U 

The temples of Khajuraho, particularly the temple of Kandariya Muhadeva (PI, 55}, 
were completed by about A.D. 1030, or a little Inter. "Fhcir magnificence, perfection of 
design and sculptural profusion, make them masterpieces of architectural and sculptural art. 
'Hie architecture and sculpture of Rtmdclkhand are not removed from the general 
artistic lines of other parts of north India and it b likely that, under the Pratihara Emperors, 
the Chanddlas who were their feudatories Tor a lime, patronised the school favoured by their 
suzerains. But Bundclkhand did not rest with merely adopting the style of otiter movements. 
It added them to a new outlook and technique. Its temples are noble, imposing structures, 
creating an impression of massive beauty. 

The great secret of the art of Kliajurahp, however, was the emancipation of the figutes 
from the niches which formed an over-developed feature of the Western school, Gods, 
goddesses, apmrasts, men and women, standing or seeming to he in action, with their well- 
developed and voluptuous bodies, stand liberated from (heir stony frames to emerge in a 
living world. The an of Khajuraho is a world of beauty, as would appear from the figures of 
the Writing Woman. It surpassed many contemporary’ schools in portraying die dilfcrent 
moods of men and women, in stone and making even the pose of the figure a medium 
for the expression of a mood. 

The apsatrn is gay. The reminiscent mood is expressed In one sculpture. Another 
expresses the indolent mood ; a third shows anxiety to gel ready ; a fourth, keenness to adorn 
herself, and a fifth anxiety to do so. .Still another figure describes tense attention in removing 
a thorn from the foot (PL 5fi). The woman with the mirror PI 68) is Inst in self-admiration. 
Her complacent smile and the intently adoring eyes fixed on her reflection show her Lhe 
eternal woman as she stands before a mirror. 

The famous Mother anti Child (PI. 69; is delicately carved, in spite of the rounded 
figure of the Former. On her fare is imprinted both devotion for the child and pride in it. 
The yearning impatience on the child’s lit lie face is also highly realistic. Each of these varying 
moods is brought into relief by a slight change in the smile, a little difference in expression 
and in the pose. 

In one of the sculptures of the mlbuna lb. 67) the lovers are in a passionate 
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embrace ; their quivering noses meet in wild animal contact. In another mithuna (PL 02 
the woman has abandoned herscll to a mood of ecstasy* In a further sculpture (PI. 63) the 
woman, though self-restrained, is tempting the rather indifferent man; in another {PL 61) 
the woman is humility itself, trying to please the offended lover. The lovers, locked in an 
embrace, which is appropriately carved, display a throbbing passion. 

Or all the images of Khajuraho, I have found the Hara-Gauri in the Allahabad 
Museum as exquisitely characteristic of its art. The pose of Shiva and Parvati is conventional. 
But in this image, conventions have only provided a framework ; within if, the masterfulness 
of Shiva and the devotion of Parvati have been worked with rare delicacy, Shiva is straight 
limbed, suppleness in every line : Parvati is plump with heavy rounded breasts but her 
rounded curves are faultless in their grace. The faces of both the god and the goddess are rare 
marvels of sensitive chiselling. The quarter smile of Shiva, the Lord of the creation and 
destruction, shows the happiness of one who has transcended pleasure and pain and yet is 
joyous. Parvati glows with impatient ardour. The eagerness of her surrender sublimated 
by consuming love is on her face, She is not a passionate yaks hi, nor die elegant and attractive 
apsaras. 1 his Parvati is dominated by a chaste sensuousness which sweetness has transformed 
into something eternally feminine and divinely beautiful. 

The sculptures of Khajuraho can be admired individually as well as in the bulk. In 
the temple of Chitraguput, for instance, men and women, liberated from die niches, stand in 
groups, on pedestals rising on pedestals. A cumulative effect is thus created as if the gods and 
goddesses are sporting on the different ascending ridges of Mount Mem, 


in 

In spite of the short interruption resulting from the raid of Mahmud of Ghazni, the 
Western school continued to flourish in Gujarat, No sooner was the back of the destroyer 
turned than several magnificent monuments, the high watermark of its art, were constructed 
between A.D. 1030 and 1040, 

One of them, the Fourlli temple of Somanatha, built on the ruins of t he Third temple, 
which had been destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni, was enlarged by Kumarapafa (A.D. 1143- 
1172). The Sun temple at Modhera, and the two Delwada temples of Abu are the only 
surviving specimens of the period in Gujarat, the latter being preserved intact. During the 
first Italf of the eleventh century, Bhoja, ihc Paramara lung, who was the greatest ruler of the 
day and who had carried forward to a limited extent the tradition of die Praiihara 
Emperors, luiik a Sarasvati Sadami at his capital, Dhara, which was later converted into a 
mosque. 

The sculptured profusion and the perfection of dr tail found in the Sun temple of 
Modhera, show that the Western school had maintained and developed its tradition in the 
direction of the elaborate profusion of details. Some idea of Urn direction can be formed from 
the frieze and the columns of the temple The sculptures of this temple also show an advance 
on the older art of the school. The amorous couples, though not displaying the passion of 
those of the Khajuraho temples, have a vitality of their own* The image of Vishnu (Pi, 70} 
b a typical masterpiece of the period and the goddess in the niche to its left has a rare 
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delicacy of line, reminiscent of the Etah Rukmini. The Farvaii PI. 104 , is long-1 imbed and 
full of ari irresistible majesty. 

Among Other specimens of this period are the sculptured image of Mesana, the 
Shiva of Ujjain, the Kota Shiva (PL 84}, the Alwar Mahishasura-mardmi (PL 78), the 
Anamasayaiiam Vishnu (Pi, 83) and the Alsvar Yakahi, ail belonging to more or less the 
same period. 

The large-sized images of ihc gods found in these temples, do not portray die mood, 
character, or message of the deity represented. These tendencies were long lost to rhe Western 
school, but here they attain a pose of irresistible dignity, a god-like detachment and the 
smoothness of bodily lines. The figures however arc dictated by an all-powerful convention 
that was no longer the instrument of an art, but the dictator of its form. 


IV 

The Delwada temples on Mount Abu were the outstanding productions of the 
Western school in its Jain aspect. They are not monuments of architecture, but arc 
sculptural masterpieces, reared one upon the other, to fashion one of the sculptural wonders 
of the world. 

With Delwada, in spite of its profusion, we enter into the world of conventional art, 
never again to breath die atmosphere of vivid naturalism. The elephants are stocky (PI. 91}; 
the swans are graceful (PL 92), hut they arc no more than carved ornamental pieces. Lakshmi 
b a pleasing statue, not a living woman. Even the dancers (PL 87), in Spite of their finely 
carved fines and artistic poses, are mere works of conventional art. They lack the vitality 
of the dancers of Konarak, who make you catch your breath at their striking livingness. 

The ceilings of the Delwada temples ; Pis, 93, 94, 103), some of the world’s masterpieces 
of intricate sculptures, ban at tempi at geometrical perfection. The frieze of the Tirtliankars 
(FI, 102} inspires awt-l>y its laborious intricacy arul unbounded profusion ; but the sculpture 
is no more than an item in a pattern. 

Even the Vidya-devis [PL 100; are too regular to be human, too rigid to be divine. 
In rhe conflict between Vishnu in HL> aval or a of Naramnha, and the demon Himnyakashtapu 
(PI. 99} the figure of the demon loses allies deadly vigour to reach conventional perfection. 
The Chakrcshvari (PL 9f>) in spite of its sty lisa lion is however one or the few sculptures 
which are to sonic degree instinct with life. 

There b a perfection of detail in these figures and their composition is unique, but, as 
is usual in Jain temples, the sensual beauty of the human body is toned down in the interests 
of a rounded stiffness. The rhythm of the lines is exquisite, but vigour is subordinated to 
refinement. What Percy Brown says of die sculptures of the Abu temples is true or most of the 
sculptures of the Western school of the period. There is a sense of perfection, hut it is a 
‘mechanical perfection with an over-refinement and concentration on details'. The decadence 
of the art of tlic times made exuberance a geometrical problem which it substituted 
for beauty. 
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About A.D. J169, the Emperor Kumarapala of Gujarat repaired the Third temple of 
Somanatha by enlarging ir. I saw it battered, broken and partly demolished. But this 
monument imposing in its height and profuse in its details, must have been, when it was first 
built, perhaps the most majestic specimen of sculptured architecture of the age. Every inch 
was carved with figures and designs, interspersed with niches, in wliielt targe-sized images of 
the gods were installed. Most of the images lay broken. Repeated attempts at the destruc¬ 
tion of the temple and at its conversion into a mosque, had left scarcely any one of diem intact. 
The fragments had also been exposed to the sea air for centuries. But such as they were, 
they could easily give an idea of the grandiose conception which inspired this architectural 
and scidptural wonder. Among them were the broken images of Shiva Tripurantaka, the 
Naiaraja and the Yogi which were unearthed during the excavation of its site. 


V 


In A.D. 1192, Priihviraja Chahamana lost to Muizz-ud-Din of Ghor and in 1192-3 
Qutb-ud-Din captured Delhi and made it the capital. Neither resources nor military 
technique permitted a concentrated and united resistance to the foreigner's inroads and 
many Hindu kings of the north collapsed before the Sultanate, and the era of living art came 
to an end in northern India. When Ala-ud-Din Khilji carried fire and sword into the realms 
of the surviving Hindu kingdoms, it was only in out-of-the-way places that the Western 
school survived. We find fugitive remnants of this an in the Tcjahpala’s temple of the 
thirteenth century at Mount Abu and the memorial to a Chieftain of A.D, 1298. 

It is only necessary to compare the elephants on the temple of Mount Abu of the 
11th century with the elephants of San chi. or the Mother and Child of the I2tli century with 
the earlier ones to realise the alow decay which was over taking an. But in Saurashtra, where 
life ran in the older grooves the traditions, art, though progressively decadent, continued 
till the 19th century. 











































































SHIVA AND SHAKTI - THE ETERNAL AND THE INDIVISIBLE 


IN tin* earlier chapters I have deati with the history of In dian sculp lure dynasty- 
wise. But art docs not flourish through political patronage. Before it can begin to flower, the 
inspiring and die conditioning factors which nourish it must exist in the social and emotional 
life of the people. King* may lavish patronage lor the artists ; states may furnish their means 
of support, material progress may feed their vanity by building costly monuments. Bui not 
all of them, by themselves, can originate, inspire, or even influence the process which leads 
to the creation of beauty. 

The creative urge is only stimulated when the collective unconscious of a people, 
under the spell of some urgent aspiration or emotion, throws up sensitive men with the gift 
of seeing, feeling and creating beauty. Then, even if the artists be in poverty, misfortune or 
obscurity, art can flourish. The secret of the richness and profusion of Indian sculptures 
must, therefore, be found not in the patronage of kings, but in those powerful movements 
of the spirit which have characterised certain periods or the history of our people. 

There have been several such movements of the spirit in (he collective life of India 
among others, the impact of the V'edic on the non-Aryan Culture ; the creative upsurge which 
swept over different lands, including India, in the sixth century preceding the birth of Christ, 
of which the liberalising influence of the life and teachings of Buddha was a pliasc ; the 
search for fullness which dominated the country during the Gupta period; the Puranic 
Renaissance of the 7th and 8th centuries, and the Bhaku cults which, starting from llie south, 
dominated the land for several centuries. 

Beginning from the 13th century, the conquest of the country by the Turks and the 
Afghans stifled the free movement of the spirit in northern India. The factor* conditioning 
art, one after the other, lost their vitality. The creative genius of the people could find little 
expression in the plastic aris. f he south, however, was conquered much later and the 
vigour, if not the freshness, of its art continued till the fall of the Vijayanagar kingdom. 

Mughal art was the Oration or the court. Its traditions were first of all super* 
imposed upon the people but were later accepted as a matter of fashion. During this period, 
the movement of the spirit was represented by bhakii. which flowed apart from the life of 
the courts and often ran underground, driving sensitive souls to seek escape in in her-world lines* 
or in the joy of contemplating the love of Radha and Krishna. 


H 

Art is the creative expression of the fundamental values of a culture and should be 
viewed as otic continuous process in the stream of time. If Indian sculptures arc viewed in 
this way, it should not be difficult to learn the direction of the aesthetic urge as U is bodied 
forth from time to time. 
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As 1 listen to the aesthetic harmony of Indian sculptures, I hear, in spite of varying 
conditions and changing factors, one eternal refrain : the search for a richness of the innendf 
seeking a co-ordinated fulfilment of our human urges. 

Viewed in continuous time and concrete terms, Indian sculpture is the saga of Shiva 
and ShaktL It began in some pro-historic period when neolithic man looked upon the 
lingo and die yoni in reverential amazement as representing the creative power. These 
symbols have been recovered from the relics of the Harappa culture. There is nothing, 
however, lo prove that during the heyday of lhai culture or a: any time later, these symbols 
had any physiological significance. It has been only left to the Freud-inspired scholars 
of the modern west to discover that, in spite of what the Indian himself may have thought 
about them, they carried a libidinous implication to the worshippers, 

Iconognvphically, the parent of all sculptures of divinities in India is the Pashtipad and 
the Mother Goddess or the Harappa culture. Shiva is philologically traced by some scholars 
to the Tamil ebtseit (red), the divinity who was known to the Yedic Aryans as Nila-Iohita, 
‘the Redone with die blue throat'. The name Uma, is probably Ala, the great Mother of 
the Asian and East Mediterranean people who was certainly a popular deity before the 
arrival of the Aryans in India. Pashtipati was the lord of the animals, Uma the 
deity of plenty, and fecundity, though whether they were associated with each other in 
monographic worship, in the pre-historical period, is difficult to say. From the earliest 
times, these icons Formed the basic norms of our artistic aspirations. In the following thirty 
centuries they hav e been given a thousand shapes iu art, literature, religion and philosophy; 
it is they alone, who unfold the mystery of our collective unconscious not only in its 
imaginative, emotional and aesthetic aspects, but in those of the intellect and aspirations 
as well. 

The Harappa Pashupatl may have been blended with the Rudra of the Vcdic Aryans 
long before the Vcdic period was reflected in the Rigtida, The description given of this deity 
is so vivid that it would not be surprising if the Vcdic Aryans also worshipped an icon of 
Rudra. The Rudra of the Rigptda is fierce and ‘destructive like a terrible beast*, He is a ‘bull’, 
'exalted', ‘the strongest among the strong*, 'rapid and swift’. He is 'die imaging Asura', the 
‘Asura of heaven ruling heroes', 'Lord \hkmc) of the whole world*. He is also the ‘wise*, 
'beneficent’, 'auspicious* Shiva. He is described as possessing ‘firm limbs, beautiful lips, a fat 
belly and brown colour 1 and as being decked with ‘gold ornaments and a multi-form necklace’. 
He is TToyambaka. Here we have an exact image of Shiva, in words, hut as if carved 
of an icon. 

hi the post-Vedic period, Shiva was the great God [hhand), The Mantropaniskad, of 
Yajmtda and the Mphabharata both refer to Shiva's exalted position iu the pantheon. 
Patanjalt's Afufiahtiaihyd (200 B.C.) also refers to the icons of Shiva and Skanda. It is possible 
that the Harappa Pashupati in Yogfc posture might have been die ancestral form of the early 
icon of Shiva, not only as an individual drily but as the presiding deity of the collective 
organism of life, comprising men, animals, trees, rivers, mountains and forests. 

It is diffi cult to say how far the Upanishadic thought owed its profundity to the 
earlier Shiva cults. Hut the SJmtashvatora UptmishM dearly shows their influence. He is 
described there a* the Lord of the three worlds ; Rudra, the destroyer ; Shiva ihc benevolent; 
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Giri-shanta am! Girina : one who has manifested himself in the universe as Par dm- 
Brahma, enveloping all : a description which gives Shiva a high place in the L'panislmdic 
philosophy. The Agama scriptures indicate an independent origin, possibly the same 
source. 


It is not impossible that Buddhism owes its paraphernalia to these cults. Long before 
the Yaks ha cult, with its stone images of the Yakshas and Yakshis, came into vogue, the lingo 
and the littgodbhava icons—possibly of Austric origin—may have been in use for worship, The 
GucUmatlamn Shiva is only a surv iving specimen of an iconographic tradition which must have 
originated several centuries before the Maury an period. 

As Mahayana Buddhism was to fade imperceptibly into mediaeval Shaivism, it is 
legitimate to infer that it was built on the existing Shiva culls, while Buddha’s teachings 
provided only a moral and philosophic superstructure. When the superstructure disappeared, 
only Shaivism Was left, though modified. 


in 

The great Asia tier mother Goddess Ma, and the father god At this, of the [ire-historic 
period, were associated, one with the lion, the other with a bull, as were Shakti and Shiva. 
The Vcdk Dyaus and Prithvi or Adili, are the Aryan equivalents of the same deifies. Even in 
Vcdic times, as the Dtvisukta of the Rtgstda shows, the supreme goddess was associate with 
Rudra as his strength and was die most worshipful. 

In the Kfnopanishadt one of die earliest in point of time, India, the Vcdic god, 
‘came upon the Woman, even Upon her who dunes out of many forms. Uni a, the daughter 
of the Himalaya !' To her he said : “Who was this mighty Yaksha ?" She replied “It is the 
Eternal. Of the Eternal is this victory in which yc dial! grow to greamess’ 1 . Then alunr 
tndra came to know that this was the Brahman. This curious association of pre-Vcdic TJma 
and Yaksha with the Vcdic Indra and Upanishadic Brahman, indicates a milestone in the 
harmonisation of different layers of beliefs and concepts to produce the later idea of Shiva 
and Shakti, It also show's a possible connection between the earliest images of Yaksha 
and Yakshi 

Shiva and Shakti, indissolubly linked as the\ arc in the imagination of I ndia, as the 
creator and die creative principle, like unlit the ‘word and sense’, had a colourful family 
representing the collective organism of life. Their son, the elephant-headed dunes ha—a pre- 
Aryan deity who at first obstructed all auspicious things—emerged as the wise and auspicious 
god. Kamikcya, the god of war, originally perhaps an early Dravidian deity, was straight¬ 
forward and heroic. The inseparable and faithful Nandi was the animal aspect of the god 
himself, (he progenitor of animal lire. Cosmic unity was symbolised by the moon which Shiva 
wore on bis crest. The starry Mandakini flowing in the heavens found an asylum in the 
locks of Shiva and, thanks to Ins grace, flowed on earth also as die Ganga, the mother of 
purity aru! plenty. 

The conception of Shiva gradually became cosmic. As Pashupati he is Lord of the 
animal world : as Yiuiaspati, the Lord of the forests. To rescue thr impure he holds the 
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heavenly Gang* in his locks, ,-U Rudra, lie is llie terrific destroyer: as Shiva, he is benevolent 
In his auspicious moods, he is a charming youth. He is also the master who first taught men 
music and sculpture, wisdom and that Yoga which destroys the bondage of earthly existence. 
He is the cosmic power, 'the Absolute’, the ‘All-pervading 1 as Kalidasa describes him, 

Shakti is equally cosmic. In her womb are both creation and doom. She is also 
Kali, the dosing aspect of creation, as Shiva is Mahakala. Shiva is also tafias, the living fire 
of stem self-discipline, which sublimates human urges. He it is who renders human aspirations 
creative by destroying the dross of life. Unia is penance, the unflinching devotion ready to 
die to win Shiva. As Arabika or Parvati, the mother, she is loving as well as benevolent. 
As Durga, she is irresistible. Both of them protect the gods and men when wickedness and 
brutal posver turn the creation to godlessness. Of them arc born Kurtiikeya, the destroyer of 
evil, and Ganrsha, the wise, for die rescue of the good. Both are timeless time, united and 
equal, benevolent and terrific. 

























THE COSMIC ROMANCE - THE SUBLIME IN STONE 


LITERATURE and art, no lets than religion and philosophy Lave revolved round. 
Shiva and Shakd, who, as the central figures of a cosmic romance, are human in their 
appeal, and vet so elevating in Their significance. 

On the death of his spouse Sat), Shiva becomes insane with grief. Later, he withdraws 
tuimelf into an endless meditative trance, Taraka, the wicked demon, then dominates the 
universe from which the benevolent god has withdrawn. The affrighted gods and men pray 
to Shiva that the creation may be rid of the demon. But in view of Shiva's blessing 
he could only be destored by a new-born infant power. To achieve this end, Sail takes another 
birth as Uma for Parvati , the daughter of the Himalaya. 

In order to woo Shiva, lost in a meditative trance, Parvali performs stern penance. 
She wears herself to skin and hone, and becomes as emaciated as a withered lily. But the 
god has to be wooed and won anti the world to be saved from the wicked Taraka by the 
creative process merging itself m the creative artist, 

K annul eva, die god of love, and the guardian deity of the creative process, conies 
to die help of Parvali, He cannot bear that the two deities should remain apart. But 
his magic has no effect on the divine ascetic, who opens his third eye, and bums the 
officious god to ashes, Rama’s body gone, be just remains the quivering flame, which 
alone makes man and woman, like Shiva and Shakti* one and indivisible. Ultimately Shiva 
relents and the cosmic man and woman come together. They were reunited so dial the end 
of creation might be gained and evil destroyed. 

Parvati’s penance is immortalised in JCalidasa’s Kumarasambhava, The episode stirred 
and still continues tc stir the Indian imagination, has inspired poetry, drama, and art again 
and again. 

Another dramatic episode symbolises the evolutionary process through a struggle 
between good and evil, between die pride of strength and ihc vigour of high aspiration. 
In this Shiva appears as the cosmic saviour. The titans wax strong, for Shiva is too benevolent 
to deny them the boon for which they had asked. But in ibeir brutal strength thev 
oppress creation. The gods, therefore wish to secure immortality. The gods and the titans 
then begin to chum the ocean to secure ifo- divine nectar of immortality. This churning 
of the ocean is the eternal process of evolution. As it goes on, Chaos, the mother of 
darkness, is agitated and throws up die poison, Kalakuta, the quintessence of sin. This, if 
allowed to remain unabsorbed, would destroy creation. But Shiva comes to its rescue and 
swallows it, so that the evolution may ultimately result in the triumph of the good. 

This benevolent deity, who hi his good-nature is a generous dispenser of boons, 
becomes in the end the saviour par exctUctiti* It was lie who saves creation by burning 
Cupid, by keeping the K&lakuta poison in his tliroat and by marrying Parvali so that 
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Skanda might be born and Tarakasura, the demon, be destroyed. He destroyed Tripura 
himself and when the world needed to be purified ; at the prayer of Sbaigiratha, he opened 
out Hia maned locks to receive the mighty floods of the Ganga which would otherwise 
have drowned this earth. 

Many other similar episodes make these deities human, noble, loveable, protective, 
terrific and inspiring; the presiding deities of an eternal universe fearlessly marching to 
ultimate beauty, goodness and truth. 


II 

In the course of the centuries the Indian imagination has evolved out of the various 
forms of these two deities, philosophy, tradition, art and human values. As a consequence, 
each of them has become invested with a vivid and picturesque personality which varies with 
each aspect. 

Shiva is the naked ascetic, the lord of austerities, sometimes a madman. He presides 
over hurial and burning grounds. His body is smeared with ashes ; his long hair remains 
matted and only at times, such as those when he is receiving the Ganga on his head to save 
the world, docs he loosen his locks. 

At the same time, he dances, but through the dance he is as much die lord of destruc¬ 
tion as of creation. Even if he does not dance as the vanquisher of the wicked, he can 
dominate the battle. Normally, the trident is his favourable weapon. In one of his hands, 
he holdcs the damaru, the drum ; in the other, a tnrign, a deer. The third hand is held 
in the symbolic gesture of con [erring boons, (he fourth assures mankind of protection. 
Shiva's third eye in the forehead opens only at times to save mankind and dcstory 
evil. It opened, as we know, when the body of Kamadcva was reduced to ashes, he remained 
the spirit or a sublimated yearning. Shiva is enveloped cither in a tiger-skin, or the hide of 
an elcpiiant, A living serpent Is wound round his neck. HU matted locks are crested with 
the moon. They bear a skull, the fifth bead of Brahma and provide a home for Ganga, the 
great purifier, Shiva is often shown in sculpture as trampling cither the demon, Tripura, under 
foot or the dwarf whom I he dishclivers once hurled at him. 


in 

Shakti, Shiva's (imcless spouse, is primal energy and is no 1cm powerful than Shiva, 
Creation flourishes because of her penances. She is the goddess of domestic joy and plenty, 
the ideal wife, the ardent lover, the guardian of brides and happy wives. Every panel 
of the Kailasanatha temple shows how her love for Shiva has fired the imagination or genera¬ 
tions. Literature and sculpture both describe her jealousy of Ganga, nj of Vishnu when in 
the form of Mohini he came so foment trouble between tlie gods and titans. In some parts of 
the country, Lakshmi and Sarasvati are both described as her daughters, just as Gatiexha, the 
god of wisdom, and Karttikeya, the god of war, are her sons. 

After the Gupta period, the popularity of Karttikeya appears to have waned in north 
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India. But Ganeaha remains the most favourite deity, Hr is in all die temples, either by 
himscir or associated with his parents. He adorns the from gate of even,- house in India. His 
twinkling eyes and round belly are joyful to look at, al all times. He is the most lovable of the 
gods. Ganerfta b intelligent with die combined tnieilegenec of man and elephant. He is a 
man of Irttcrs. He is the guardian god of’scribes and stenographers, for he first took down 
the Mahabharnta at the instance of Vcda-Vyusa. He is also fond of good food, and is ext remet y 
kind. He leads die hosts of the good to battle and brings luck wherever he is worshipped. 
Wherever Indian influence has reached, Ganedia of all the Indian gods, has become the 
favourite deity. 

Shakti, like Shiva, also has her different forms. As Parvati, the Mother, she decks 
herself out with all the arts of a woman ; as Durga or M dushasura-mardim, her favourite 
form for the artists, she appears in battle armed with dread weapons. As Kali, the irrcshtahle 
goddess of battle anti victory, she wears, like Shiva, the tiger-skin and a necklace of skulls. 
At times she is portrayed as bony* with her tongue coming out, almost a skeleton. 

Durga, says the R&rivamsa, is bo lit wisdom and pleasure, both darkness and light. 
The elder sister of Yama, the god of death, she is covered with a garment of black silk. She 
appears under a thousand graceful or splendid forms. At times her glance is horrible, at 
others it is all sweetness. Her favourite resort is in the Vitidhya mountains. Her joy is in 
battle. Now she appears covered with rags, now resplendent in magnificent garments. She 
is the night and the twilight. She walks with dishevelled hair. She is death, which delights 
to rind and devour the bleeding* palpitating flesh, and she is also the resplendence of the 
stars, the beauty of young girls, and the happiness of wives. 

From die Rigvcdic days, the Mother, as we saw, is the queen, the first of worshipful 
gods, the strength of her Lord. 

I am the Queen, the gathered-up of treasures. 

Most thoughtful, first of those who merit worship. 

1 bend the bow for Rudra that his arrow' may strike 
And slay the hater of devotion. 

On the world's summit I hring Forth the Father : 

My home is in the waters, in the ocean. 

Thence I extend nVr all existing creatures. 

Anil touch even yonder heaven with my forehead. 

I breathe a strong breath like the wind and tempest, 

The while I hold together all existence. 

Beyond this wide earth and beyond the heavens 

[ have become so mighty in my grandeur/ (ftig&tdd X- 125 ) 

The Drvi~MaJuiltHja in the A farkafukw-Parana says ; 'The energy of Shiva was on her face ; 
Yama’s power was in her hair ; in her arms lay Vbhnu’s strength ; her breasts were like unto 
the moon. Her waist had the vigour of Indra and her legs and thighs, the speed of 
Yaruna, Brahma was in her feet and in her toes the fiery Surya’. And the artist described this 
form in numberless Mahisasura-mnrdinis throughout India. 

In this triumphant conception, we have the Mother taking her place as the equal of 
and undivided from the Supreme Lord of the creation. 
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IV 

Haripam-ta prays in him thus 1 ‘I worship dire. Father of this Universe, which thou 
dost traverse by invisible ways, great mystic tree with the shining branches, terrible deity 

with myriad eyes and thousand armours.Protect me, thou the only god, with thine 

escort of wild beasts; thou art also the pleasure of the senses, the past and the future, 
imperceptible atom winch dost abide in the heart of the disintegrated elements, one 
and only substance of organic bodies, owing thy birth to none save thyself, O Universal 
Essence 1 ! 

And in .Mahesharmirti we have the sublime in stone. As Rene Groussei says : 
: Thc Maheshamurti, the three-beaded bust at Elephanta, is perhaps the greatest master¬ 
piece of the world's art. The three countenances of the one being are here harmonised 
without a trace of elfori. There arc few material representations of the divine principle at 
once so powerful anti .so well-balanced as thit in the art of the whole world. Nay, more : 
here we have undoubtedly llie grandest representation of the pantheist tkxl ever made by 
the hand of man’. In a magnificently poetic outburst Rodin has celebrated ''this full, 
pouting mouth, rich in sensuous expression, these lips like a lake of pleasure, fringed by the 
noble, palpitating nostrils". Indeed, never have the exuberant vigour of life, the tumult of 
universal joy expressing itself in ordered harmony, the pride of a power superior to any other, 
ami die secret exaltation *>f the divinity immanent in all tilings Ibund such serene expression. 
In its Olympian majesty, the Mahcshamurti of Elephanta is worthy of comparison with the 
Zeus of Myhisa or the Ajklcpto 4 of Melos’. 


V 


Tn the BhagmAGita, Arjuna, hy Ids surrender, can become the ■ nimitta-matra' of 
God—His instrument. But according to the Shaivite doctrines, when a man attains absolute 
integration, Shiva liimself manifests in him. 

I am not the mind nor the intellect, 

Nor am 1 the thought nor the cognising ego ; 

Neither am I die ear, the tongue, the nose, the eyes ; 

The sky is not l t nor the earth; 

Neither fire nor wind am I ; 

For. I am Bliss-Consciousness ; 

Shiva is in me and I am Shiva. 


1 am nol thr breath, nor ihc five-fold vital oars. 
Nor die seven elements, nor the five organs ; 
Speech is not me, nor hands, nor feet am I ; 

For l am Bliss-Consciousness ; 

SSiiva is in me, and I am Shiva. 


I know no aversion, nor any attachment know ; 
I covet not, nor docs illusion shroud my eyes ; 
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1 have no pride, nor the touch of envy ; 

Neither duty nor selfish purpose ; 

Neither desire, nor freedom am I ; 
t am Bliss-Consciousness ; 

Shiva is in me, and I am Shiva. 

Transcended have I both virtue and sin ; 

* 

As also pleasure and pain ; 

Even chants ot sacred places, Vedas or the sacrifices, have me not; 
Nor am I enjoyment; 

Nither the enjoyable nor die enjoyer. 

Bliss-Consciousness l am ; 

Shiva is in me, and I am Shiva, 

Death claims me not 

Nor fear ever shake my calm ; 

Distinctions that part man from man, 1 know not, 

1 have no father, no mother even, 

No brother, friend, no teacher, no pupil, 

Xor have I another life ; 

For Bliss-Ontsciriusness am I; 

Shiva b in me, and I am Shiva. 

I am the hud of all my senses, 

All attachments have I shed, even freedom lures me not. 

Changeless am 1, formless and omnipresent, 

For Bliss-Consciousness am 1 ; 

I am Shiva, Shiva is in me. 

Shiva and Shakti arc Ihe eternal refrain of die Indian culture, nay, all culture which 
has faith in the fullness and richness of human existence and its potential strength to bring 
down God on earth. 
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INDIAN TKVim SCULPTURE 



Plaif is, fCWirti TflmurfOl Elcj»&iii'UJ D«Ci DuulLm: 

ti-,iViti,j Punk I: I. 7‘>0-Tr-'i A*D, 








INDIAN IKMPLE SCI Lf-TL RE 




f*l=te flP. A ^ntral view til Ungiusip Tttiipk. Hfmvaiii*Vina- Shewing K;»Iinga an hutctti 


l*l4t e Ht UAH1SA MARUINl: Vatial Dcul BliUKuav 


ara: K.ilht^.i Period: C m*m> A.D 














INDIAN I IMP I h si I LJ- I I K1 



sr- 


1'laic 11, MlTItt NA (Amatory (,nnpir): Mufcctisvaia Temple, itiiuvatiMvara 

Haling,i Period: C iMHJ V.D. 












INDIAN TEMPLE SCIWIDRE 



I'l.irt* 42 Ml IHl V\ '.I'Miii”, t.oi>t>Uy. lingaftrin lEmptr Hhuvnaraara: K.illn^a t’eriodl I IIIIH) VD 








INDIAN TEMPI.E SCULPTURE 



Plate AS. VAYIK \ i IVt&tim ')l Ltny.ua ju Temple, BlmvAtmvjiia Kuliiijja I'crawl; t. 1000 A.D. 









INDIAN TEMPLE SCULPTURE 



I'Iiiil- It. IjtHAIKAV f.iiii'.iTiij.r rumple, lthittiiimviM: 
KiJingi Period: C IT50 Atj. 









]N1>I .\N I FMt’l ) %( KLM L'kF. 



i’J.nt: Ti MYlKA rll tii U;rri?r): K,ini 1 erftfrL:. 

kliiii;incsv.ini: Kaiirigj 1’enotl : C 1000 A-D. 






INDIAN TfiMPLL M'.ULPTl ttt 



Hate 16 NAVtkA flpiffi A;: Kaj.i K.ani iraijik 1 . tklnivuncsvsra; kaltnga Period: C )(MH> AJX 










IXmAS TEMPLE SO LPTLTRE 



iM.ut I HI- HACHER: K.ij,i R^ni [ t-rnpk, BJiiii anc^v.irn 
fcitiuga Perkich < 1000 A.D. 







I\J>JAN TEMPLE SCULPTURE 



Plate 48. NAVI K A Jjfr.ufmj; Raja R;vm Temple, lihiivimeivninr huliiiga Pcrimt: < tOW> A,D 









INDIAN I! \||‘|| SOUl.lTli Rf. 



rlilr '<!>. WOMAN -t»R 11MMUK i Suu Ttmptc. Konarak; Raling^ ftriJod: < l£M* <»t A.I) 








INDIAN TEMPO 'jOCLPTTJRE 



Plait 3(J. WOMAN DRUMMER.: Suii Tciu|iJi; t Kurmrak: Kalingy Period: C 1238 &4 A.D. 






INDIAN TEMPLE M ri.I'Tl RE 



$ 2 ^.. 
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fT W*k . 


I'lalc 51. TORSO OE DRL'MMEft: Sun Temple, knnn»k: kMingu I'tutnf: t UShMi* \.D 





INDIAN TI MFUi SCI LFTI RE 



Ptaett. CYMBAI-1'I..-WLR: Sun temple. kemarak ; Minfp IWiI: C 1234-frl AJ>, 








INDIAN Tr.Mi'Ll'. SCULPTt'KE 



I'lale 53. M1THLTNA I'vuftlry. iim TcmjiIe, Koiui A : kiliityj tVrknl: l 1236-61 A. b. 




tVDIAN TEAIFU SCt.'J .PTURt 



Hun 54 MITIK'VV I »«(.. . t.»*}>:->, Km. Icinplr. K»ii»rA. k.ilmp 1'crind ( VII. 











INDIAN TEMPLE ftCUU'Tl.'RE 





Plate f>>. \ (jfju-iral vk;^ *>l Mi^inhirva \Lili,it!t-n lrrnj.lr kli.i(u< .jIh>: Slitmiiit Ouiul'li Atiiiiiuiurc. 























INDIAN I l' MI'1,1' sri LPTlIRE 



Plate m \ WlkA I Exmcnnttji Ttivnl): kli^iiirjlm: 
tThaiitU l.i IV'i trui : 1 Itli Cciiltm AJJ. 







IMH.W TEMPI t S( tT.PTtm* 






PJaic 57, l ift IOILIlTTE (/'ms adtmmkjz Klktjiitalio 
(Juimlda (VihmJl IUh i ■ uiui-- A Ji 













INiJlAN TF.MPLE SCiULPTURF 



Pliiic !?& T 1 11 TUlLFTTF. \I*mMtffhutni r Kliitjunilic* 
( Ji.is j• 1 r \ 1 1 IVlifHl Hlli < rnturj A.D 





INDIAN JTMl'l-E Sf I/1JTURE 



Plate j'X T 11i 1 . LA/A DAMSEL t I torn j Jrij) : Klujur.ilm 

qttaiKh-lii fa-fed: JliJi tcumn A.J). 












IMUAN I 1‘ilPLE SCULPTURl 



Pbit- NAVIKA kluinriiho; Qiiimtcb I’cruml Ihli Cciilur> AJ>. 








INDI AN TI M I'Ll si ( l.m.'Ht 











l\J)| v\ TkM'PtJ >U I I'll Kl 



Plj tc rill Mi rUUNA . Cvnfiii , : Klujiitahi. UmiuL-J.i I'tii. : 1 lilt i ^itriifj \i). 











I\W \\ l l Ml‘li S< [ LPT! Ki 



I'l-i" - li Ml till \ \ ■ i *-jpj»* . (oNjfov.i; kivijiifbihN: 

Chijidtrh I’ttiml 11tli < viiimj VU. 










IMHAN TKMPLF MAM* I l R1 



Pbi* 1*4 MHV A PAWVAM [ f \hthuuii)i Kbajuraho: Uiimtlcb Period; 

1 ] ih Cruiiirv A.D. 








ixm W i FMt*IJ Sf l LPTl RE 



65 \!ITHt N \ [.itrttUw'f Couple}; Kbujurajur Qiandda iWmtl: Iltli f cntur. A.L). 




(VM \S I l MU i "( l LI* t I kl 



IM.xit- lii> i tit klVS (Vif/iifJtif) kliiijuriilihi (llutKlcki I'ni-rtl. 11 ill Lt'Jihir t \,D, 








l\m.\N I I Mi'Ll sf I 1 [»7 I Kti 



GT J’lit KISS i kli.jjutiilm: <.i.i. i=iU-1 > IV -1 ■.-t ! ■ I till t .rti)iir% U> 



IM'I W It MI’I.I- l W i f Rl 



(Mate t>8. l ilt. TOILITt It li’rtftrctfiarMi; klinjui.iho: CbjmJcJj JViiiJth Hilt Cciiiim) A.D. 













INrn \\ I KMHJ Rl 





W»u UK VIOTIIPK IMMUNE* K!s4|nt.ih ■ lcjri}»lr; t iuiiikh I^th^ • 12th Oritur) VO 














\N n Mi’Ll: SU LV t i St] 




71. IN Mmtiu™ Museum: Lint MfdLr^l h»iwi: |Rih Crtituty \ l> 













INDIA'S.' | t\|PUE ^ ULI'l I Ri 



I'l-tlc T. 1 I Rl- 1 Vi Mi'll < .■ i ,L'.[ir(p (.nul/iii MuHiuni Hub I .miiiim V.l>. 
















i\m v\ i \ \fri i- s< i \v i \ kj 



\*l it I . fil^l UPvV .VkA SnjviiM^rtir^hr, Mvsnrf: ^!S:^ A.f) 



Ujil i'i, ( t O\|\JKsV \R\ (ftarA I^P'TV) Sr.|vzLPLlK?jH , iE;o3^ M%*nrc; / \J> ( 








im)J vs I L vrptK st l i ri i ni 



t’Lur T‘p, hl'.VO l tK Sr^i.irilK-J^nh, VI^Mr. ‘H- . V |V 





Tl MI'U SCI U’ l i Ki 



I'liiK- 7rtiijilr llnndl Mh1» I li|i (<-nturv V!> 






INDIAN TKMFU SU MSI Rli 



Plat* 77, NAYJKA: Nii}camhc**Mr Teinpfc JAiTimnaxi; 
Uwjt: 1 1 lit (Irtitim \ J*. 




INDIAN TEMPI 1 SClLFll RL 



I'ElL jj \ il Mftt . Vm J r 1 11 k i' • MmJhtt.i 
Noiih tiiijfrr-n : Itifiti'l'T Ail 







I \ 01.AX I L VII'U St I t PT IRE 




n.tn. hu \ <;oi)l)l-.ss , nil IV. sun Ttompte. 
M.-'i; i : S-iilj tin jtfr.it: ilfc'ii‘i7 \-1 j 


I'ilUu M N OOtf; Sim Temple, Mod ham 
S„ttu tmjtnu: 1030-27 Vl» 






wmw \ hMii.i M-umi'Ki 



I'LiJl KL "T OkSC M )S \ < iOl> : kiklhil Tniijik. Mtiiiu Ro&ii k±i]Lh»Llllft I I tli 12(li Cciiitm A.J) 



I'tsiic A\ANIA>\M \JMI\t: kni i-h Museum; K'lh Cnitim V.D. 















INDIAN Tl.Mi'Ll SCL’I I'll H! 



I’l.iit: SI MII\ Ttiiipk' .il \mi. Komh: flili l2th Ceninrv \.IL 






[MM.W I I MPLfc SCI I I’TI Jil 



I'hk -Ct t .\KYl li PILLARS: T)i I ii ^■ L i Temple: Moijin \Uu; l^ili CVniuii \ jj 






IMH W 1 LNfrM SCI Lim’KI 



I'l.ifc t*ti nil U M I t\MIUv OiUvnfh Erinjik in l°iH tenuii) ill) 









IN HI AN I ) Niri I St I U'rt K1 



I'Lm H" FRJKZfcOI 1>AN< RRS; Mi turn Aim. t$th A t> 



I*1jh S ( J HANi.INt- kINNARAS \M) Ml) IN \A . lliitwnj I > ■■■ | Vt hum Aim i£th I ..:M|im All 























Indian n Mm sojumikk 



Pin!*; SKAT I lJ V VKS| M( : Hth.iNi ltni]4e AW: U’tli l wiW \ l> 


















1NWAN TtMVU SO U'H KK 



t’liitc 0$ IIH.OKUU) T)llunnj Ivuipk. Motiiii VI. u- }2th (>ntury \J> 
















INDIAN IKMl’M SCCLMritF 



Pliiii' f*li I lr;D l 1)jhvm;i f i inplc. Mourn Aim; ll!lli t rillin' \.IV 



Plate'S, \ |\1\A VU)VA1»I\J AVIlli ,\i I! \H\Ms |1iU.«j Ini.j.lr M*hiiii Vl.u I'JUM vnmr, \.|| 









inoian 11mpu: scm rrL'kt: 
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iHi. v JAI\A rjiAKkt:s\ ARI wj i'll VJ lEMUMs OilvLiiM h .i.plc-, Mount A*.: l^.h Century A.n. 




















mu \ x I I M p'l.l S( ! MM i RE 



[’talc- >7 |AJN \ <*• 1 i >s \Mi ( iOlilH.sM-.N Jhiiv.mi Icinjikv Mount Mm; Uili ( l umn A l>. 



1’ltiiiC W. I'lRTltAMsARA WITH PAXCEItSi Ditw-ji.i Tc-mpfe, Mount \l„i !2tlt OnUifv ,\ |). 


























INMAN I L Mi'Ll S( CLPI'l K| 



Pjm ‘ -PIP MklMIIMIU VANQUISHING V M l I i-n»| rl t. Mm.m M,u: 13* t,m 



















i\111 a\ n min i m m 1 n iu 



(’hue m HJJ R VUIVAUKVIS: Dilfwiu I c-nrplv. M-.int \bn: l!M> (c*un' Vl» 















INDIAN r 1-MPI.I SCL'LPTUitE 
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1X1)3 \\ J LMJ’U S( I LI' j LRE 



Flw* UK- FRIEZES UtriCIlNt, LIVES OF TtftTHANKAKS: Uitamt ran pie. Mount A*iu: I2lh tcnlim AD 












iSm.W i l MCU It i M‘ I i'KJ 



PUip I'll t ill.INi- win} VIUV\DFA'I< JiiWjM \.i u,„ Vm i . . U> 










INDIAN TIMI’l i SCIJITH KL 



i’ljic Hu. IWRVATl: Temple. Miikhti: U'lii Crnum \ 11 
















INDIAN TiiMFU tGULPTUKI 



H.ilr liVi V vii* III Siwiiiathpiii it-mplt. 

Ifin .ilu .uchittt.iurr-- I2H8 \JJ. 



I'Uic (•>»> T)K.TAILi> OF FRItZtA; SotmiiLlipur FeUtple. Sfwitc: 
llmviljj Period; J2tM \.U 















IN MW 1-KMI‘Lf St 1 LPTl RI 
















1SI)IAN I F. ATT LI St I I !' 1 L : ltl 



i Ijil rn. GA"s ti,\ ! Hahilteiil. MjHirti lltnujL J'ci'iodi HjO ,\.D 









Mf uTi 


IM'IAV | ! MCI I SCl/l i'll Kt 



I'Siite 1W, I 'UfcjO OF mJIVA; HiiUbcicl, 1‘crnnt. UMl A.D. 



r\m w Ts min \ * rj.pi l-rf 



Plait no MAHIWMAKIUM MaloU-fd. M-.sow 

HotSal-i t'crliwl: I 130 ,U), 











INDIAN i EM I’Ll; SCL'LPintE 



I'liie J1J- VEVL: OOI’AI A VlSllNL?: MaMttKl. M>«wc: Ho>wb Poritid; I I5t» V.D 








INDIAN I'KMPLE SCULPTURE 



■*»* 'I* VIN.VI)N\KA IMMIE OF SARASVATI i Hafafek}, Hmsal:. l-ctiwU llfiO U> 






INMAN TEMPI! SCULPTURE 



PIjIl 11; VISHNU ,A NO LAKSHMT, Hil.tlK.nd. M>xnt; Period: Il'ii'A!!. 




INDIAN TEMPLE SCULPTURE 
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PLtii 111 I URLl MUSICIANS; IL-iur, f1 .1 PtfiiHl: li!!lp 1 amm \ 






INDIAN TEMPLE SCULPTURE: 



Plate II.V DRUMMER: lltlur, \]<hjjc: lims.il.i 
IVjiirtl J2Ut * Ll>, 














INDIAN TEMPLE SCULPTURE 



Plan- IIC. lAKt'IKi Helm, \Um*u Hm*ala 
Per i 1 hI I^Ji li ( ( ruin’, V ll. 






INDIAN TKMPLE SCULPTl RI 



rijie li 17. DETAILS OT FACADE: Helm, liiituL lViii»l t. .. YU 





INDIAN I l \(!'t I si l PTUkl 
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INDIAN TEMP Li KXLPTL-RE 
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Plule 119. A PILLAR; itflui, Uwm LLvjL Periwt; ! Hth Lnntn A .IV 





f\un\ i lmfli sculp ruRE 



Ftalc ItiO, FRIEZE OI MUSI.C LAN's: h|ahibcirl, \Uwc; H,o) win I'criml ; 12 ih Century A.JX 



I’ljii' 121- FRIEZE OF MUSICIAN HjI.iIkhI y..*. H.n«l , (Viiml CM, Cmtirr* AD 





IMUVN I I'M PL! snin t’Rl: 



1>~ CARUDA: iklui. Mysore : Htiv.\aJ:i Period ; J3ib Century \,D. 















INDIAN lOfPLE SC1J1 J*TI.TRE 



l’l4tc ■ —A. N,\ I A RAJ A: A 1 M 41 Vfnifrai Muwuiii; iHih I3i!i C.xmmi A LV 








INDIAN TEMPLE NCI Ll’lliu; 



J'Lut I 1 M \ griifMl vim* 1-1 i ciirf pIc- Ni H.irapi, Vi]n>»niifBr; r*1 liiCi AJJ, 




t\LH \\ TT V1H i Si lU'llRE 



Fhlc )!i>, V (tenetd] uti« .jI I cmpli .11 IIjiii|h Vipvun,i.vJ 1 f :.|3 J.V 1 V VI). 














INTJI.W 11 Ml 1 ! I S< 1 LP11 11J 



PLilc UN* RATI1A (Slone dntmil'i'. 11 .ini|aic \ t.'i Hi-1-VJ2 A 11. 






INDIAN TEMPLE Sfl |.n I kY 



I'lit.: r:: I LKI'HAN I RTl tr? : 


Sl.imjjj. Viju^iiKipi Ill’Ll' 1 .12 \ 11 



Mat* IBi. HI N I INC. st.KVL it 


in>pi. Vijjipna^ir: l.flpJHX A D. 











INDJAS TKMPI.t sr | LPTl kt 



1 lute Un. HliNn i M_. SCI NE; Hampi, V tit 41! A ll 



Hiiii- 131 VV M l r itlh/l S: Hmnpi, Vif.j^vsuj- ir IMS |.v!2 A.I) 




IMU.W I t MI'Ll. V< l UM L'Kl 



Hart E‘I 1 t. \K WITH CfttFElK (Tpyfj); H.. 

\ « j .1V-!.!-■ - . |jj LV)V vi>. 







INDIAN I F,Mi'Ll: S< 1/U‘TURfc 



t‘huc I ':; CARVED PILLAR; ..> 1 , 

Vipvmsiyii’: US J 3 1542 A D. 






INDIAN TIM PI. I SCSI I I'TLl FU 



1’i‘ilP Hi tOn»\ ll.in,|„ 

Vlj»m131 SI If-H ,\.D 





INDIAN TT.MFU SCrtJ'TtrRE 



1’lttlr HIi IIORNI 1 COURT Srir^rngsnr. I nr.liiunjxiiy: 1'ifH) VI) 






INDIAN TT.Mf*! i M.l'UMUlU 



Plate ISO, CARVED Nil \K WHll MO H IN I: RatiutWMmi Temple 

kMinNiktiM.Hn INh Ciiitiin A.l>, 











INDIAN M Mi'Ll m UI FH KE 



117, M VftBlUil nr SHIVA Tlnn^l.i* 
CU-mlin, M.tdut.n H u H f f- A E t 

















INDIAN TEMPLE SCUU’TURt 



IMati MX S:\KAS;M l I iniMijil.iN t iiouiirt. Mjwtaoii: IG£3 1&4$ A.O. 



I'l.iit J ■I 1 . < AKVKI) PILLARS: rirumulj'i Oioultrv. Mtuluitti: Hilli-1A-D 











INDIAN r RATPLE SCULPTURE 



Cl:i!i III* C.YRVL& Hl.l-VRS iH'ilh I viifi, Affwi.m): HUH* I'lllar t tmple, Madurai: I til Hi A.D_ 



I*l:ne Ml- BULL: Chamuiula Hill. Mvkotc: ITUi-lSUi Oinury ,VD 




















































Notes on the Plotes 


Kiist i CHAUKi-BEARER l> Jar^ry. Start** 

|etiiillc iliniic luildiisv m dir rtfhl Jmjid * flv wlmfc, ib- left arm 
M mUjUltg, Tttfi ft iliiLk eatti?p! ffTT 4 Itwrr 

^^ich S® teoiffcd fry it Iftrdtr lH Hitwl ikr klj.ii jlJuI Lauf* itp:. |.bf 

irst. The NJffaee iA (lie Korn: fthlflJv ptJ»h«L 

I'l ur * OF BUDDHA j Snodii CiTi:Miiv 

S: nj - - if * wihjp in ihe 3 am hi Galway TV EEuidrUui Enlighten* 
mens n fyiuirc.Jisnt by a varans tusiMeit Vik«i?i a Bnrihj-cree. 
lli^ tm-[IrrinEr^ ihp prr^cner m ib? btldlfftA. TWvi (Haying 
Fr^Hf i trr- Ihne wnolltppen *4 Ur Buddha 

PliiEf * DETAILS or ARCHITRAVES Wl.tC^ay: 

Ekrpluuiij, timu, p**f**K ih-ral tpolMV. gnatf with, rutant 

* A'^Z-Pj.rrrjji* (amsJ oi ibt roomii <u- v- H . Sbff- Si *-rn pfay- 

full-. tL'jliIinji im Niike u-uuF jo.| iV bunir'keii of * (err TV 

peacock*. ^JiiEblj ttfci Etk Enr^mr IauJu, tliit in ,i >«u|»j 

inl^kMoatMtad Lfatoi licam *,l wMcb dir ll jj uili |0| 
ihr rtm. 

Ptiifc 4. DETAILS OP A PlUAR : Sanchi Gmier.ay : 

ShutfiiiHc A Ji 4vm« hi* capulaJ, i band of imwk*ii bciUfitq 

i!ic pntrM emi, On ihr balcony rV q^m attended by adorn 
LtjiEifP amt holding u numr m be? r*%hl hftml ii icen IV 
H*mm of iV kilift roAtnrfrlhd 

Pbae £ BAGHANAtJAN SCENE (QrM&hg .&-«*): MiiW 

Mum-inn ■ A Eramle^if-ijr^ i« -iepi, ted tnrriftif iHCtwr^n 
male Pi^am Her left iirtn lijrptKirled by a amalktr main 
UtriTtrl.mi trijMinf ill r. rJuimlaboJA, 

Plate ft. MOTHER AND CHILD ■ MaiIuici Muslim 

Mother Fond I Eng N k hihl, (hr «ptrv llftltdi braealk a tree roir>- 
ins 4 ii he* ten M a cfiiliJ but is her right Fund the- bold* 
P™b»My A suy, I ter Furr ft bcdcckrri with nod Itocf 

ten A kcaflbi iirr ngftr aide. She .» ibo adomni wilil fu ll 
flfftflmniti 

n SAL^niLtNjEKA ■ %t^thura 'l^tu m^iixii : SFw ic Hp'eii 
pfaJrhdJ^ oft dir bcmtlliin ol a jirntinTfri^j frr>- unde: wfi«rti 

ibriiAmk She u mule nstTpi Ux a U^hi isndk; *sid a nib 

li fnpeil In mi iu! Jeii hii?- 

Rjiie « VAR A H A UPHWS THE EARTH Uda^iH 
t.;_i^i_ pin!3i : UK' iiffliitiinn «F ike eurdi ki thr £k>ju [oiiu- 
nulirai hie Viiiiuu Tiff ftw Jdc&thaE kui ii Viiljiu'i ihiwi 
l>i -yem 4 n tM 111 unkr Lo *Livr Ette tixjftdj Viihnu 

rocuetl frtrm Hte rotnuc wiien ihc wj> euguEfcd 

by 1 hi Scrpnn power tif (iw riesp Thr goddra CAf III rah un 
Ihr H^irfanil Ot ihr huHr-b-Hiled Rmii, an kil kfl-Arm, and 
< l+p kii bnt 

M NARA-WR.AVAN tAupvabm Irrupk, 

!i d^pkl^ lk^ fxt=al t^nma *4 4lfcd NaravjtM tfrainl 

imtlrr Irm .kl i>xij ljj a lw-emiiiutr in - tuich deaf 4ltd 4<e 

pHi^iL Xam>aTi4. nrjlrul Lr i ■ ■ l/^ii uju *ifi (be (invfMf fikkl li ar 
E’uiii liamla* tlie rSEhl upper Imiid luikU . iinu.r. hm Hi lunn?r 


our If field in tiurh m&v on fma t .d hi* ■“Fimt. Ju hii left Ii 
Xura Kvird Liitewne wnb a eoiary n ,jurnJ rht hn^urwof hit 
T^l h^Tkil Tlitrrr i a re lie r a* Ihe top, deluding 

Sir i.'iiilj *rmn| fin Aerjida:i.Tiij in ifie ffntrr, OanL~d on earJj 
aide by m dj mrf cetemal n-upln 

Fla^ 3H PREACHIXO BUDDHA : Mallmm Museum; 

Tkr Fell band iiukk ifir Bm Mie garment TV rl^hl hand 
li bur fjiiiii bur bcett in 4 Mn r . nB* mta-i *tr 

cmniklrd ctoody lo IV taxi® and covey LcmL ditiukk’n. A |*irt 
lltESlbiKi liehifnl ike licad ia izaned, in bm.»rrJtH‘ w 11 It C a pC fn ltilf 
lxmif» lilleci Wllll convottwnal Gupla titraJ miiiih and OlVr 
nrnWMUh T|je (lead :. depEetcd Vpith «n aiA-auAj anil llie 
COrivmiii>n4|J rlw-cutl«d 

V\*t* IS HEAD OF VAKSI.M: Maihun Mtaiewm : Dod 

!: ■• ar--.r:| jn rijixrti:l thr Inn? i i oiruiily drer'i“d milt 
ih+Hi'eifi i> J-'iRri^mr ■I’farehf^ in^aril, thr ej ' - (howi rkb^cd 

and eyr bilti drifty rEupaffrti 

BEAD OF BUDDILV Maihnm Minrum hit 

ifEtFilh IndEisril In thr jell and the ryrt «it ^li^iUv dfrwii- 
IftttTLlt. It it, alta depiiiEMi wllL in ■ .AtidAfl and ■-■‘jjfUTTJ- 
ItoEiai cbfennnkd half. 

Plate 13 A VpGIM : Teutple ut fliaium Vnigstik lUirrs^ 
lfhm : Ytxsrni prvkihly god <k*i Lianjfn icoted oq a kmu mi (a 
Sifir ii fnur armed Utr ike arnu aer kni, SV it 
t Kiih j /4frr.^bJiiJa on-i bedecked with EnA at^ 

rmpa etc. Her .-.a.tuaLif E^tbldi) *ruribir* i* uluo iftfi-wn 

Paw- u- CtlATUIt-MUKHA LTKCAM Kmal t IW 

lode# #ff tirr«l ,j fi tbf l^il lirlf i rW ilfc* and *ff 

er^irmiied only n liu n the d»**b Tlir iwaLWiasw* ft iriir of 
the v arieljet id ff utitirlta £jjqfaj and ft iji-tttpy jiSi ^ e d {-rfijn iiEhey 
Impi* in [bat it bean unr or nmt t Immun face® vCnlplured -m tt. 
The fkr^ tocrapond to Hl- aipectt .jr.-e.irfe. j. TcrMfiuAi, 

l^w<. Satyr}At* M£( /a JFUJ gf EihbVA. 

pi-if 1^- iHIVA AND PARVATJ : KhUsiJ : Ski'-* 
TtaiidijiR lirmly ttn left h'$ 4 nif twiT3( doe r^fhi mae rrtiinx 
Uprm Ik* ;uuid mui I'wkal Iwn - hr ?rrim n^ht arm vi mreici>- 
ed mil to er-. svr ihr T%fai irarnl She Erridr, PaiTftU + ilir Irani 
kdt hMMil ft in die r,tt*dt prapr- TV h=rfr 4 r.s Shiva ft aubmed 
^iik t fjt/umidMfy jJid ad inbry (®4ni <f thr- bods wnh tknr 
apfnopr^ie umamemi Barvaft » Oonding svith Jirr rif^l arm 
AimirKerj altE lo rarive dm' nf i±t the ac! 

and her Irfl liat.il ih^iaeu® * minoJ- In CennE uT &hftfl-Aj*d 
tcafel yd I hr ftRiiiid lir.iljiij duu^ Au.un nr itmletrip aHuli^ 
tL* Ihfi litr = Tlir piece leprrwntt *!*.- A f atlhrftng ftf tn|irtti*(li- 
r*J to-mgK and Ccdj. ^tto bavr goiSunx! all mnml Ihe eoirpie 
to VhoJd ihc iLllpiil uniim- 

Flits lrt t COSMIC FORM ^iraixAlwiT) OF VTSH\T‘ : 

h-LtEri^j Imapr or Vdm Hr Hindi on W-Aa in AM- 

Atdttlit- Hr 1 ® eiqhl brnkrt, 1V rtpptrr Jett twmi» conmm 
M-d- : and and Mrtditr to imt thr Ifttfl hamla 


r 



ivdian Tr \rm scrim k»: 


ffin tit it i .A-rtJja.-L ■ rrnlhii tjunJ cJir rrij p ure pill trrv iJpjir, I’lr n*j*n 
i jf* c j AiYPhiiinM unit u l.iiii? qai-Eakkd ami decked watk vlrimii Crfltil- 
mctiti. H? hm Jlii&JiiifllilHan TkwMcli'isT 
4 mJ iwcklcwin forts m% If Hr frotfamw iftdsr of ikr S*vkwr 
Their are »ji)i£E fccres*«rv li^tit^i in >hf kfcdqgitiMM nmi 
fttbft iulri tpf the hna^ alio, 

MJu.lC IT \ fiikrrul VWW ml M^k.[ 1 i:ili|;iii::ii|i 1 r ffljd f 1 ! fi- 
■raiplr knar.vu jc, rh- SW*- tempi-- *■. it nxn ?- i lo^ iu itiP «-i- 
tUnpr |1 r- .’Hi i- tanipi* «*f fnafnnrin firtitik ffnfnsirtAat Iww 

Tkp marid r(f IkfTTTif maewHai finrnw atal rkrtigalittl unlit* 

ihtii ■■! Uxr K*iliM~riT!li lempV, ?ke -nails d.cr ! j- j !!--‘« 
j s i I ike cntrAiiev tu It \ihkli u * niaJJ Wlik tu 

.'->fitIiLciati^n Hm dJLiu^t tide Lemhi 10 Hie pmulnilulnrv inuuiQr 
trium dir* IrtTLfJp J nil I hr lUlliF WllL Thi! flltf UUTT Eri eIlt 
itaipi. 1 b r[»ff«ojL.1ktd kv i Eeiii kfi ri^smivr {CiUtYjitvl L. imily 

ttiftiMirvlBd bv mi unfliuUsert cwNurr. wk+n^ which rOWHcH 
Imlli ait arrai*crd 

f*lii[e i* MAKTSA^MARDINI = MaW*a c^vr_ MaJimWk 

pnram ; Mahtt’•unmarriuis n diuWH I’Onrird, lidiflp i" r T 
l^rn. rquppprtS with dll wcnpriTja Nail Niisg ihr !*>» wkh iri 
iirrik^, pulled tm Co her esr. 4fef it sitsmtfH Ik* !|u*i* ^>1 fm? 
aani r+fiaii aaid an ikr warklr ahrEfl |K^mrr nuflp a Jnki:»’ »-3uh 
Itr iitttltrtilkl liHd *ntrr lb' I’xtkquiifeftJ -nt- 1 |kr virltsf i HJ vrr ? 
mjrcestWr. IV cratxttin uf die mAh* fdtpiunj Il.nvc (tfn 
i --.WeitilLlV -EtIkj! 'iU'd »i Hi I lilt halilr I^cnr i* full ill anruMl’mii. 
ifi-’ cfiUtaflii'm Hrl ihr ^inui and \bn c[LmblE«l .in \uA id iL- 
juiii! br itL^ lie Liu blfililv OOtltfiHini 

V\M* 31>, \N V\TA-S \vr YIHHKU ; 'Mahabalipunun 
Vjiluui oh I:ih fijirnj coqch a F]v^mrd w_w£im\k# nail pH? 
krn-^ calm ■ fi raj^rr u mpeiitif hra^i'trried \ry «iw fun m‘ 
Afur^U afkd *Iitiwti Ivmifdkkmf djnr wr.rpsit* The 

^iMir^ivcdlai 'il Viihmi iaditdifli Ehc bamiirkil rnuir . . 10 ^ 1 ^ 
|ib**^t J ' anil V^n-fiiAi- 'livtird^ Ikr Rxmwtei-L dtib], ib ,K*rtih 

/\wi i k.r 1 .tnrr k t ai* ill lliprt<n fint UikUtf fttmiimuft llv 

l^nt a Hi! |bi^i itfoceestilhR apiiimi' ibcdumuiu 

Hale Sn V UiAHA LIFTING IHE FAR IT I : MaUkilU 
putaak . Ttkr panel h|EfK3sM Varalui tAlVmf ijlc Cir-th frym 
ikr Dreaji wlu-rcm "fir ^4i lakmrrffeii Ameng lluise mrTmmd- 
jfi C ansi ViiraliA are ^tp^ Jif gfcaJkma* il;r r iiHi 1 and a 

C-Hiilr=: who a FriflliVi havlf Tlir Tjpln l"ijrti i^' Vilrnlu mu 
un ike herdp ei k^^^ .Va^ii Vnag Fhr dcllmrailrnn of !un±±- 

loirri <41 FI | Ibhin arnrt nfrplci •^rPT'Ji wuiti 

rinse li MtiN&EV FAMILY \Uli-^lMk|Mn-irn R .tlatii 
riirttnt l» lb- eciiikd al a flRRtp uf uumketP, a ^4Illil> eubiillliiiif 
<-1 ■■■Ii?kr- .. ml rfjy Ojie .if klir parctnih ih l-rsmkViB-e !ii-i- 

f r .im n.r lir.ui i>: ike uihsT. w!lj!- i hr ILitk 1 wr 

ihr lap. 

Vlvir as, T1IREI. r>| VJ^FIMJ f Ttr iiw»| : Mahs. 

taLKinirain : Viwffli «»ok pownn® rii ckr umvcnr at ihrre 
Ufjs Hr luitik ksJ iwpnl anti tlrrld kn -i;! li i i h TU Lm 

ciinrh* ilijarEji inil rte dilh Fhf rrlcni il ipLerfe i« oi^rirfd 
ibwr Ift- ihr «in aai mwn. Bali ahd olkrr ^ikhduni ftmtuu 
afc *i bn IrtL ftralmta adpr^ ikr u^lflfeiii bjfM 1*1 

\iilUxl| iiid Jaifilnivai; laiaiJL 4 dnun if hikes oyer (V evetii. 
llie £jpiir cepneTpouiitruc *' r Ikaiimii m rhr ri|k df Tiiahem 
u pi.uilkly Sliivj. Tl.: fiffuie hilEijiL 1 aiiuid^ii Lprohjikly 
THihh44i< wJiLch rti^rife ikai ihr 1 cm>I dl Yulmu tracked 
1 be abode ot ibe crfrtil&J» f^utnl ibai of THiaa^t tffvo b 
mpppoerd in orctif^ il^ tiktd-ftir. 


rial- as. rk;hi' J>ahj oi ! paa'el of ganca^e deb* 

CENT : Miihiik.dijnn.iiii : Thf icrat icprmiri ihr ilrtCffll -jI 
Ittf FAtf (UiiIm J'mni dir jimuk 1 OOVfrtil kill- m ifre lolfuJ aiuj 
aitorimr prrsnin: juTUk eodi T'ke refic-l i* Lan’riS .1 ik ilie vettk'il 
iurfflcr of i rotY. Eufe boaMm wElh h a&rn** frauir ia 

iSriwreTi! have keen ek^im !ft rrprr^'tkl m s-TTEn fi! n&w» Of gwli 
and *™rk»ri like i^aoclra,. Surja. Kmnam, fraffllUrvaa, 
Apum nr A|win In mi ih* r -- ti"UiJi 1 1 llirrr jrr fmrtlnv frnjn, 
ilircipk- arni wikt ilfiriiuii f'kr ffn nj- ut I'lrpkanfa, N‘ Mirkfidk 
lm- tfp imtLirr, at r ml inaisiapkFrt Thai vfiblicn Hr 
tM* t^-TrdMfful f.HIT>n* Tkr iJevirr* hav^ 3 »rrn + ! Iky kin- 

‘u , :ilptor=- iiiHirun- \h±* I hr fl-h i* hn I emlitl |p rryiriMH a 
Uiwy fiinu thf .'./eLi&'A'jf.tf* Mi ^hfith VjufiL, fhr £pk 
pafumnl r^LiAi!u.e IL* P^cuir Ell*VJ nail rhm in ohi mi* ijur 
iUrsipui* kmu him Tbr TrJrrruiUj E uili bfftf! I* 
itiii kif ESJiiiifit aiL-a’i pnuiiif am! Elilva piiiiittif liun 
ilw druTfd iKnm l>y iijp-nda* in rrkase Cnuya rmifn kb 
ti>cti, 

Hair 2k A^CKXT OF LAKSHM1 :: MiJaUtpiauii 
r^k-Titmu iiwixd on ifir- loma wearing o uliar ivpe nf crown 
niid jrijlilrn rru«a ^iIaijiI Ikr I hi ruin i*nr fii a p-nninii in hobl 
hjtkiTCL TW piTniL 0 ing^TTleLi lie. ttr- HtU.n» kiTcv hdnf IV 
rt flunheii Lry tppatmi |y fii in|=r mitiphi rm rjthrt 

aiiir lidn^aiiH rmn ft 51 m:S tvhli ■walrt hn-r Iipt luilh ^hirk |wm 
^h filutJLfi -mply • orr hr*- )rad. l l br meh 1111 i"k nf ika stsjhlj o| 
Use elrpkanii iiJd Lly nntiuil |i*|di of tl*rir 1^1 hai*" been 
iumtiliiU ■IrLirairSc 

Flairs. KRISHNA MILKING I HE COU r * Mahaknlk 
IfLir^m : A * UnrmiDj; IKSKf of Knilmii uiilkin; Ibrfiw. Iltf 
uinnuj Iklirur \hr. r**ir malm n.ituitil mil Hart, Oa>r liy 
stand» A pojn hujdmfT a pi1+^ ^'f knllk p&U m a rojK^fg^ nnd 
hiilsocmg a bum lid of f^xSdri mi her lurid , Ih'hilul U*r *.nto 
tfus’ iu bfinff Titilkf il, '■ ■ Iklllr chihi in Hnr *ipns' uf Hi riKidirr. 
AIL annqfnd dtetr i* * lum( 01 rmrt All then: TrqkalirQEt^ 
itcpkli iLet B W iqtl Cgf ft ihf I ii’fcbrti* m Hir lurjF nf Jnrir^ 

a* Udi mfy «£»| a f-i? diMl?e like (fDjiii bisc 

KEutd o»i sftjwe ibem In itn^Av, btiuc l>y Uu- 

Dstii mfain k\ir.2*vi*4rfi:i brjd. akiO Iw KrSihiiik, 

P]*d? 2 fl< A firiirtal Vinw* oFK^miia Trtnpfc : Ehua - Rmi- 
a*i (ancluory OL IvaalauiiEblh Curved hip tlir tonMiH Rilnjcikjt.il 
irtitpV An iifrawyiff of rirtnimta N*ortr*enE anr| Sfttiiljr.ni 
m-Vp be tv kind heir whim was mhirriE^i try ike ftc&tViftUtfet 
fn?jn Hie eirlv 4 Itiwlnkv+v■ hm u wrap further iteiCEi.ij^s. ^“4,, 
srijlprtiLJTe in ihli temple it rturjttmirit M 4 dhjpirjL^d ^rft-ce jmd 
i?rni\r Kildnnity fljr Kjilhinndik ri an txtemar - jnnblnhinetn 
CTliirh '■M-aVflieii MU ol tht n*k iu ipsktadkiil of ihr flUiuiuF 
KuHnaritiiUl «■ It^ -jnlick^mPA f LtipJ^ at Ka?Pi:liipEmt& r Lnilrjiri) 
of Ln.^Hdiiic crlLi eidi*-/ -id* uf i 3 w h;iH p a kind -pf 

«f ki>rn,-|l«*i-s die Vi util Urnn.’ iiii jS e«l urnu r-<■ yf,»ip |*j,^ 4 || f . 
fin otifiTflimfic jmnijri Ln IllstIj irheJ it* om l^ pAis^-U 

formed hy tikiniteri 

Hat n ft. SHIVA VOSXtmXSK UTDl KARVAT1 : 
KakLuEd Fraiple* Edunt: Shiva rocnvrmn^ wHk Farraii -ca^L 

ill m r.vj.trtrJruJ 1 Jiiiinri] 411 ifiiitr Of i,hr laily AC 3 ^ Imrt* m llm 
jm nri .1 nr w (aiming ^krvj and anmlirr u laiuidEr h<4d of|ilt 
Jiaae nl lfn.a mui drauit* il np r Shn ,1 o brrdu liohimR m ir nr 
*d kk Wl Imniti tkf Wpf--? pan .d ih^ intmrnr lit Jmi Eis^afiTT 

ifiULtrtpauw^ Uis -4^1 yuti* tn Uie uuAi pw and the .Ukrr 

ippdr* in be ejurvirm a Uuh- Jir n Ubnili ffivtftflE nut ir. 
lima onr nf the Ptamru i^hiidk hjj iji|tpA 4 P-U lo ka^e l-*n* 
udiJrefvcyl U' Shivii to Fttrvali 


II 







INDIAN TEMPLE SCUU^I URE 


Mur s#, «*nvA as hestrovlk oi CAJMLTU : 

I pmpb % Bifi ; Tlr Vf-K ctf ihe (Trcnntmfln 4 it> 
rlrykanl fcy %rv* wnS hluM-aim* the o( ihr h nt*t 

Ha liip pi-UTntnii if dKpktSii hrr*. Shiva tt eighl -Armed Vrilitag 
llr 1 in ■ -■■ cSrpLhi±aJ j. tw<*tpA* IV i/|r[V" tw 1 hand* 
Esm:liri.ir L iLI , J ijhe Ain es ijji 1 tirpii&iii u i I . L \iL' j 
frei'iamAdriA toiler miaur nfihe JihjvM. nm tV LpP> «ifr nf iL 
Un-iyr Ubr fkv] with Stand* (?) wtlh Jr^r il tV 

r^rtriry Hfea* 

Y\mr \ \ I Lutif'i pfift) : Kail*** Trmpir. 

EJim ; h'aiirtum mode of dina &h*VA U* Uai rig^U ™-:. 

C m iIrp:, tmeof ihr Phi h iruti tf nuijlflc * rtti.'wrf, noofibiT «i 
hrlil fir*r iV riavd t- the l.ruia |x*»\ * third > lnwrni] ifnjvrn 
HitsJ +:ri ii -1 ikEi.^n i Pick i loiPh thr fffTp-r fwnnmi nf S3™ a and 
litf tofth n bfdtai Onr U lV rWit irm 1* m I h it 

W^i£ilA#pD-it F .iniilVr it nnlblf tin lit thigh* ’Ur lu:nh df 
iiir third uud Lgutih arc ttfrArtw TV left *nr «rt |V u.vJik* 
tuirim pmr. TV lived b uLml ^jLIi -l-v ■■ -Jor. *ei 4 b mr- 
rttUJlEhxE Hlfllt tirJ-4Aj»S.rJri£iJit. 4 F^riT^HiTi^ k it£Q I •-■ iftp Mr™ 
tV riy-ri, Fumiitf *cim itamljtij? la Hie ritfhi ..l‘SUS u-l with 
tVhafoy Siniltla ill hrranm. Kruurni Iht nod lirr lard me 
IW* female imnicPmt Oirr lilt head of Shiv* are Ifoe Jinr 
O&paftt Ifama, Jnrtra, Nimiu «n4 A*ui, T« Jfec left of Sown 

ij^ tHn-r I hr heat! t'rf rlt? (irtnr^Sm rv jArri-uriE - 

dimii.sfPi firm I ihr h*ti:k gnuuTul. Ovtt hk* hear! are ih*’ rnJifllll- 
Inf JDi'^ifar. 

i^pif 1«3 ftAVA^A SKAlvZNG KAlE\s\ KiiE-.a 

C'Ui|?lr. L'Ji+t^ Siilfn and PifV4iLi -ii- t'jwit u]hnt I he i-^ui- 

»A±3i l ]u-rc mtv t tuimlK ? *j» ty nai imd ir^fh H'ith 

iheit MhlAPtl llrtiiUu! jtuI P irv^lS Ttyr 1 ... ■• 111 p.■ ■ i•. 

in LD It icmRiVmu minf to npiXMH the Kailu i Slii^u wbo 
t« tE trn 4tu\ »in[ifTltlfheil b wtn mlmdil hb Fi^trad 

COOIKL 

pjtne 31, 1K»1 ritl VRDIAN : KuIh 

Ir-]]p!c B EUirj : (jyKixUan lifurr’i- uirroiimling ih^ wunscudry. 

IV iS^inrv ijr etr^d Jii ibr mind and ar nrrsimirmrEi wiiJt 
P.rrvrkd fievictacnu Hmk$a exi^ 

3J, I’VRWn ;'■ KnIlKti I-mjJs K!ut4 ■ Fai^iti 

jllTiifiiWp J9 |C -p- Hm* (iipitf* n * hi reErl 

TV C JTUlwF U a piene HI fEvUSl w|Ui 4 OtVr <H«IU 

Efiidiiilp Li liratlrti or’tltLlCir, irt 3 J"rJrt,« f r-ar^pr mlanlii Sib* 

ELink^d by a mule aitradcni on E-t j-Lt ;pli aidr uul twti oecmnry 

Isfmre^ arc irlKi iern ah eiihrr lidr- 

Piute VA 1 SHXAVT ■* Cmtdm] : Tnlijitr. 

Bhtra : Dcrt iraicci in .WtrarAw [hh^ Shr n tw^i lundml, 
thr left hand roniatm |»rohahiy an miAi iwnf } wftifc tJir 
ri^if ficcntl i! ire <!ir -•iJr.nM j.KMr »Slir d&rkpiJ with * piauiAiirii 
*th1 nUrt nTmusrali- She «•■ #Lttiiut bfrrjrfcth a taJ/m friJt-^m 
'baijvan r m : , Hrt vchirk I rrncy ^ esdifr nn*ywl «t ^(tnkU> 
spjiievl oltcbrr IfcTf riflfti Irf. SJkr h llnnkrcl h> iltridipli ^.n 
Uib her udo. 

Plair SHIVA A_\D PARVA11 : Kmijia Tffn fr Jp T 

UutP _ Fn lJjli it :i!:i-iii - liriiu ii leatnil tin iV irli i:>i. (J i 
utid cntbr%ei Him wiih Jirr lutniL wbkh mu upon thr rLfhi 
■ide , Vcam ihe Irft tiaiv] ed hluva U thrtntD, in 

einhfai:c mrr the left ihauklir df fcuvjib 

Plati: AH, f t Jfhn CffT, Llura : TiwJrj. kmK qf ibe 
frtrli ^. 11^1 in /uhia^nj pt«r on t:n ,-,r.ta!w frrhH'lr; dw* blrpEini 


bcneHih a ksipm ^ii brniyart rr«L TFe Ii Vdecked whh 

™n1i HfKl Pi OaiifeeFi fcy IWO ShthifaiaU- 

PUrr - 11 ■ - FAHhVAA.vnt ■ JrmiA tiavt, tiitr* : The Jknta 
rWliobrt Furr, matlw—#L =] uU mi r lotiw *qrfli m tfeyolutr£ji 
tie 1. >!v ■ Ittltudr. Uv hud nuhex eatHTjiy hiffi w\th 
aevcri hi> ds Qir it-full- «rmvnlam ^r&inlr ,ktp Uh right mic 
Vidius ail tttohrrlip Irm llir- It-ad H |V itnapr. Other Jnmfl 
'L'u aiiiiuLar nt in tV IwAgnUM *1 if fhrntit^ 

n-,.'Vi^.J i'iF- I Ur ima^-V i ir ji : ■ |r« l Jt itt’ rilp{4mftil<A fc-H t ■' it;#" 
J jinjii. Jbe worthipiirr^ ritiviaJ f I»r 131 gb\» ?L-j.i|ii 
OH Hrither iide of <V Sai iotir. 

Pbu* IT f.S DMA TJLS A lit A Janus HmUra Eti. ra . 1 lu 

JntHJi 3sw;V P Uarmuervara nnwmrd with ^om u Ur idami^ im 
a k'Eui ^si in the A'ewjtfTjito L«h4BVKtti tbr Ihxly] paHutr. Ife 
itr>^l 10 bug *hnt I he vine* have eol wined Jum. Fie it 
atbetitlrd hr twn irmsil^ aiiriulariiE afid niVr aerr»KiTy fiftim 

PJait VlAill-M-MURTl {Caltid t 7r tw i ^ .' : tfcplwiid 

tkie P ttoiohuv Ji ,* nf n«WfK. w ^ The 

llitre 1 1 rails bear jWsMiLilaj, iL- idutm-4 to£c h^-^ran rtf 
Shiv*. Hie facr efl tV left^afe W * w^rt- tool on ff, rorntte- 
HaLiE.r wish trtid iiiiiiiarhn r beard, at, Tbn «* ihr 

ihet repmrnt- a^ra-BparrHie eesiical tare! _i taljn AtutJ dt£n^ 
Uni and repfCVnri prttbftfciy the Wyqtad. Hu: Li * r, n ifc>- 
rtghr late 1 * alai cnJni mid paciic, 

PP^Sr 5ii p \ ^fnirral Viewgf Ijiifamja Temple, BtWVnMMara. 

Or.™ : TV Mipnr m;p- -m! ci»rnJLi"i m rlv tttttndapa divide 

Vli> TWv gmupi Atui ir- rr.j^nr tw^j H f.iriei E wuiir in the rt&W* 

1 h r ^Ffm 11 Up^hl * fc Clllptod t.y rbi: vemrol linn of the 
Ifraiigly *xn***A cilvi fit whirh two on encb rkk Imr redured 
rrpl^Jttf iV nluiEfi, Tba- VftWf it ^ pinmmie 

HbUed oiaakkii. abcAT which ^ thr (w - djapijd Pined!, the M*j=u- 

Piate 4 IJ lIAHteA ^HARmm : Vaiiii Dml : B&nv w . 

- Duff*, ilrtvrr nf thr Tnan IhiWaPn. bhr hfir im Jutn-li 
!h iVr^ht lumh iV rnTTi^t TnWir. 0*4^ and the rets arc 
brttvFdhle and it? the Irft thirf 4 m f'em. .Vmetr. Ai Vr 
feet there lie* dtF Ap^uwa with bit-id fudrinp frmn its mtk 
lVJ>vi hu alread> pbisig 1 '--J br rt id cat nat v hii n™ The 
Eiit letf L pf the Devi la firmll pfaeei! tm lLt 1^j-L t*( her *wltkL— 
ihr liou and Ihr rkthi one miia mi the Itudv ef 

Hi*c fL MITHUKa C^jfr) ■ MdUawa JVtnpIr. 

flknffevin : ltndpn ngntn The man widi hi> left Juicni 
trtutlin the left 1 run-iid rr »l hm rinnorr On all |Jie ckln of t|tr 
PBi^iiTTfl WHfilir bcitliy infill wort LOEilti he wetl 

Pl*te Ii MI I III \.\ T ! -.-, i ~7 Caplt\ 11 Temple t 

BliuviueflItii | Prtib.ild> liri- ifi fri^ira. ihr min .i-tli b 
IHI hftod rtJLt^Jun die bud> ^ hb toiwm whit-- with iV n^ljT 
h-irul hr huhJ* her pridle Tbc rL^ftF fcmul ^Tiho fniuh' *nli 
nil Lu* htliwed- Btlih of iUhil lire l^indtJEtl witfi ttiumeuli. 

Piute M NAYIKA { T.iA-'ebJ : Unmraja Temple, mnivane. 
tvan* : Yilain iiatidiaij m 9 pu4d TtilAmfr p*fce. IV 
ie(UU of * vciy ymitf£ er1±iiial hcmiry, Sierped in ihr 
crnnrusOTfis r.f her ynuth ^be W&t diiwnw*nH midi Vt nrad 
liiifpi iiTwrurti" IdL 

Flnif 44 EfHATRAV'A : T^n^aTJ-jiP Tmpk* BUimttnkia - 
Siiyva a* nutrli He prabobhr live lie-adi 

wirin »vnre look m coomciuinm with cnirl cm inri «dc 


m 



INDIAN TEMPLE SCULPTURE 


iink^ H' Ilaj u*n trntfU rn Ihi.. <jf wkfcfc h- ran™ fmaAi. *t 
ihr rmi of w-bicla i* ^inartj tLrt b 4 M]ty cF j«iJ 4 j<iJLu • t * * fliyil I Won i| 

h-S^XJfl drop* dLrtVIS. Fir tvrsrj ■»ui a Lir.^ c ; ■* r\ in-f 1 . <j[ 

vkulfl Tbrte ait in nlcci alio on the- tnft j nJ j ijkdtrdi 4 
Virwui Dcnmn^ Onr uttcwlcill CAtrifc* in Inn hand a ihofi 
daKgrr nun oihrf wan a JafrfAa |u Tlur Idixwi 

down from i hr body nf ihr uk| ** 1 sffl. 

4 S SAYTKA fll'i'rA Afipf^J : FtijiAranL Temple. Rhnva* 

ntrr^rft * Niyika ititufi on u luun rhl Ell |kw. 

Ih hnr HrEi hand itir hftktl a ui ii ujl She i* ^cii wiib 
vftrKHM irffianumt* 

f4as& 4ft M\YUC\ {tVi& M\TTt*} ■ Rajitfliti Vrtii^f, filmvt 
nrsVara : NjyikA Wd wfcfe jiimtia/j mid «ubef ontlihakli 
51 k holm i mErrai In her left }iam! dDtvtiwxnk. 

Vtutr it. THE TEACHR : Rvtjimxm Temple. Bhm, ine- 
*w* : CrLpiu irarTutig trt hn dieted ■iLKlmii. Qb Mir iihj uf 
XHr panelp .Mhrr Bwii and gfujElnu-j via, Ganrib, 
rtf., art ihrwn id ibtr t^tfui mtnsf tfaicf iirjn ip full of 
brauiijfnV Ktrdi Wrurk, 

PLiUr 4fl, NAY IK A RnjHnnr Templr. fflmrfta** 

i^Tffra ! Xay ifca t|*n 4 tha tn JtfStaife# pow bettfiftlk a rref Shr 
hc^liln La her tighj biUtd die lir yim Ii l*J" die iirt au 4 [hf Hi |iJ.lui 
Ttsii \*n Iht ivdilt Shr It bfjfWflM with viriutu uniaiawtili. 

Plair WOMAN-DRUAfXCER : Sun Temple Koaarifc . 
She naixli ft3mn«r in kfiMm#* poic and bratitig ihr drum with 
wnf,ki in twin her hunk- Sh# it btjrwrllcd wilh EW^nra, 
Aarajiluit.^ijj. bnrelrt, #mhi fir < and Ic-i lii ili^hlty elmvn- 
wt*tdm, ft itflnr nmnn-^n minty fiiiiEaj tfaiun winch ant pan 

i ,4 Ihr StthSlftfurr 4 if |l|r Sun Ttmpk- 

fW AM YYOMAN-IWlJMMEfi s San ft-npfr, K^atak : 
Woman ilntm tfcriiJrt FaraPi ilu- ilnun Yvith t»th ln&r HiiiAiJj- 

Ratr ff. TORSO OF DRUMMER : Sun Trmpk, Kunamk 
tlfflvilv Iwjimtld ror» of drum bratcr iLpitw.HU tht rmtiih 
^ rranrrr ninnumriitAf snmr iruEptuir in Onto 

Plitr /F2, C\‘MB^L-F'L\Vr4L Sun Tnii^lf, K^namlt : 
With Wh hJirnh thn celrrtiitJ miEffirtoA plnVinsj: tlw^ Cyntb^l. 
Th?<oUbudl ftfdvr it wrH in vh# rwfi^ 

PE*ir M. St ITH UNA //tiBHrfjffi Csa^ji &un T^mp^ F Kojli- 
nl ; Tkf llAte of lieins a coupEe ii fivitn ilufKf nn ihs wtilj 
of liir frmplr ai ■ ivnihLjl yf the liniofl of and ^aJbirx. of 

cmeiire and 

Hair 54 . MTtTTUKA (‘.twt*ni Qmfiit) : Sun Trmpk, Kofiarak 

T Ybr haul [> aie can d in lUt c-.icjm] and bit portnyrii iLaiuhn^ 
in nnbrarbfc^i, l#o!h appnrtmIky rturSt 

Ptiur 0 . 3 - 1 qrjimi .if Kkiniixrr^ \tab* 1^1 Tmipb. 

KluiJiifdkik_ t'hr fcLimjTLniin ^iti^ of tcmtiH, rJUAtiim in <laip 

rjviit A.D. mpreiHitt a InJJF-unf. fhov^jb --brjii. pUjut 

in liar ftuji>Ary L mn nvk Id If tup k afdlJlrt Eure. A typul 
Khflj iiraho E^trrak n nffllld by I d'cfimTHy iadnqdwt] dlirulH. 

It icanda Olt » iHjKfiy imflfr and nttl rturounded b> (he uum! 
em biuBfr ni !9 Thr ihrrr mam nrnrujm >rc ih * frJSi ami 
tTM-m Ji(v hul? ^tw+ ihr rniranrt pvTlMTu. Belwrrn iFtf rella 

titr avwriirhJy hall IV naam pax I nf mr 

boddtmf » rU- bi*h hairmriM Hwy wiifj a t^rirr cW mfiuldififp 


ilhTFT ^h:ch 4TT r!ic n all* uiiii halcomrd Owning! fd ihr mctxaOr 
nrmpBrEUteuti Vs iifi rwu ui i rt-T¥ |>iiraUri baud* nf milpmrc* 
*W ilI^ n the jp™ping of ftM/a cyhumalin^ m a ^nureful 
ii^bnr« cwtrmxf hy the «ma.lafca wtakh h tarmamnid by |bt 
uupiki with Uir rav n ii> ibuj etmxpkuAin pan. 

Flair N'AVfKA (Extnftiivg Ih **} J . Khujuralt^ KnylLa 
esEEanarltLif ilmrii UtMit hr, n^r d[ ihr bejnrtt^Lkit 

arktl CmwfiflJ navikj je p'ni i iL i i au r^lFrrntly CLsArpir-a |i.y>" of 
ic»?rfarviAl w“alpturr H ill rtniiliniiul fiffln ami h 4 ta tbc fwuil 
oil I Etro^ini? Kulpiatil I'orriL Power and *racr af a hrtrfut: y-imn 
hnvr -hAiaer] ifcr uip^irfhidl uf the iiliaae. HLhmEulaVin K-ulptuem 
AW rrtovmlronaii^d llutU UCIajct ICUKptlifm tpetiiJfv 

Otleibul 

Pt*tf F7 THE TOJLF.TTK (Frmmi&m) - Kn^uFBhu : The 

Uik wrlh lw>th hrf hatui. a fciikttp objeei. :$hr’ ih c]Lf k<i* 

wish Tariuei timainmn and ^ca.rt * pembir rypr of Iaead-L|n-u. 

& THF. TOJU.TTt f 

m brr tolkiit— « plKtu^ Y^nfiillicih. in ihr poll tag- nl hrr 
IljlS- Wrdi the fi»^.rr 

?lu\f THE IAZY DAMS PI ( 4 ± KJuJu»«Iki ; 
Thr bit LTfcnisl daimd It yawning Hnr hrjtd drop* tmnla 
b^f'k and I ■ hrai 1 tv Jrwrltft!- The Villuinc nf dni n-urr ii 

Linegmird rn it* niOvcoiFfiC ftmf her yriAlli ifl evciy cEirt f k 
ihrmn pedbcEly. 

FLi- ».ip N.W1K.V : Kl^jumhn ; TVtW rtf 1 fl XayAa— 
UiiSili □ (itli in hrrrLsfhl hand i*ia^f cunn tier biiefc dUiJ nwi .n 
pi- iMiVrp r 1 Nirprking arrn ■ nrv 3 head in hi id ns wav down 
w|m*h* th- bull i* hMiw5f> Tfr-m ttre hktwi. 

FWtl * MITKINA s Kkujmbtti Thr 

pjiilnrr in wlikfi th^ mnie md frnj.tlr bud-/ jii^jh iLck 
ihr kind Hid df5grre 4fmSe ilitixrirtinA— 4 JI thr» art kr^X bun 
ihr unity H' tfir Whrfc pf al Lhe Vtiibk ti.rtp of Eli-JS Lilli rilF 
mtiniog 

PhliF 1C. MUHINA (Awuzrr Oxitf*) 1 Khl#irabA 1 "In 

thii mr-H pnrffci of ill kifll ihr hrm <jrf i|j^ 

cLilh'npirnitag, dtppivq^ifl pan qf the dls^mai ihrmr qf 
tftk' shlrrsai n! ^14^* lurminfl: wKVtt, rn drpils, ajEi! itfimti 
*fc »4 rtrtiuti'b, k| -Lh^ iiirfice, .-J| nf Vvhieh lieyiii^ Lful Afr 
lupprtrtnd, m Oh! fti™ d 1 ihr le^, fma thr twndunn u* ^ 
UII gnttmd, b. over rrhrwJ poftli II In iforir tinker* 

iwi.Nif Ihr iisk rn Urn f.jliiuq ii^ drub are ipelli ar >4 
evn--ialkmt. Oi lhal aUcr of bc&nt*? 0 HpJ £'tf *hkiiih***u\t* 
rnnipofilioA u an Smage'I 

PI in? tti MllRlNA MwnJwt Cm&€) : KfiaJiLrabrt 1 
Pbrn 54 SHIVA-PARVATt f 1 SUlhurw} : KhajuraliL.: IV 

rhuircring himrrti Jmi ihr anmi luns; look of their fam tfuHild 
lie HBiCFirL 

Rile « 5 . MITHISA fAnfearcf/ : KhuLuxaiu:’. 

PF-ue lid I HE KJSS {Afiihm*f Kb*jurithn p irj ^ ^ 

hftihuiut Lm eigr. 

R*tr «T TifE Kl^ f.WMwjj : KhM^alirt hit of * 

Mnhuna image. 
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INDIAN i } \m.l SO’LFTURE 


Hitr fi* the TOILETTE ; lUafrnta; The 

lilTurc Handi under -l fruit hearing trr< ( jjrtd^tyf fti- Innrhn T 
Wfikit are mo rtpiicrria and a bmL She hlddi 4 mkrar in Imt 
left hind anil i- engaged Hi her mi In, ik ficu^-n uf ihr right 
hand be mg pljcnj in the mrtinir- The b richly meui^ 

mcniod with beaded rtttfclace* ami ttfher jeweJlrry. One atiefi- 
clftHt nrandt ir her right *idr 

plate <hi MOTHER AA'D CHTLD ; khijttriho Tempi* : 
A Iwfet figtif*. Hie figure flufUimdcr efWprr. The luVrr 
paet i^T ihr n iHmnc! mvunb twl the upper pari u Rimed 
".■Ulttiknh vr tha| the h red and brent i are 5*en m profile. Tlir 
..utimie camijii pf A figured whbi dvtfa w DT n with beaded 
I"hr hair ■ j de cke l wish fiijwm and fia| mtn .h 
behold. The rhihl Li held ui Ijtjih lutrsd*.- 

Hme 7ri VISHNU JH LOTUS PEDESTAL : Mtlhiir* 

: \ tehiiii ptokblv ihrec headed, ilamb nn ■ loini 

™ U1 iiEifiitlr 'Dime irr Jirifa antfettiru over 

ihe heads bui ihc hamfi are broken. 

Flair 11. VISHNU IN CONTEMPLATION : Mml.ura 
MiufUfh ; YnhnU scird h>ti a fotui sra.1 ui dhjttm araufru. Hf 
il ftrtir handed. Tbe tipper n^hl hand hrldi y.TdV? and in the 
left there it -AdJsrs *tid in the from two handj are in i 
He wwt 4h*f* BuihHtn r W hb hrui uid wr«a variant other 
umtuMCHU alau. Devoferi *rr aiso tlnwn rjdicr i kit <*f hii 
knee*. 

Plate 72. TREE-NYMPH : OwupLrr, Gwalim 

rono of 0 tree mrinpEi in po*r_ She li heavily jp*r.Uril 

■ml hem? a pecuJuir type of cmjlunr, 

VImw TiL GOMATESVARA ; SraYARabdAgolL, Mnorr ; |he 
Jainn ascetic* GooiAlrrvarii, imrulmg m the pnjturc called 
Hr Eiai itfixi nj lortg ihiir ibe (roped have emurard 

him. 

Flitie 74 r COMATESVARA : ^iTjmil^bgob, Mywit 3 
Bari view of pUlf m< 73- 

Plifr T^Sl DEVOTEE : ^rpv4rat»eLayo3a r A iea^d 

devoice b^biFiie a hunch Jotus in lirf ngdla 
0 pernhar tvpe of « eniftwr and wear* thick Isan^Jn in brr ajm, 

i^Uie 7n NAYTKA ] Temple al Hunjh, Rajatshan ; TrinO 
ol 1 Navika ibe brad, he ml 1 and ihr fcp are brdocti dr^p in 
iti -Iflurnr, vjhram m irt nmicr m my pniftle f th*- ^fary i^s 
Ihtfl liftilhtnif iJrttft t# rnirnwl in it* he|J\- 

Base 77, NAYTKA Nilkamhrjvvan Temple^ PoaMftir t 
Nflvita Hand- m ihr triple b*nd H probably |l; b i^ n tine; 
abiinrlaTure- 

Tfe MAlIISA-MAkl^M Mikinihn vtPB Temple T F'lr^- 
flSLifjU - Ali*ir : Fh? Dn i la ten hamied, I^earinjj m her c iv ?'■ t 
haadi MWfl rltj ami in Ik kflocKi^ua.^npi iiuJ 

tlic frit* ifr oof eCear. Hct l^ce rcrmL^ri in ^tkndcrttf the full 
mooa Shr tun pretty eyei » 3 Kt on appoirAtice iliiduuug titr 
iFT-hnni r^r ihc vnuih which hi* jilIE i^mr upon her. She S» 
repm^ninl b-rr sj kiUinp nuiAjjai«rJ. Below ii thx 
tnmk n( 3 ho mJpib-tKdbi fEPm whcoe nock hu honun 

rumt a made IB cmcTfr wth m r™d 10 hi* hand. The hack of 
the bni^aln Li ^nrted by the tHrvte of ihe Devi. The Devi ii 
Ranked by two female altcmlatiff 


Hor- 7“ \ feneral vhtw of Sun Templr, hfoflhrra. Noftli 

GujrraL 

Pbir A GODDESS fPaiTsiti ■ J Son ToiipEe T NLxlhcra, 
North Ciujera* .4a»fihqt a bum ^ibc iv i'occt ^rmed 
hnJjfni q K^iry, iHWi anil a bell frtprctivrlv tn her iht« hondi 
iLMiHh -p brolcii Shr U ituikd hy im^p asietulattit. 

Plate fll, SUN-COD 3 Sun Temple* Mt4hfrt T North 
C-Ujftai : Sun God *1 and Luc with Wui to hia iwrt himk Seven 
lionc* ^htch tlriw hsi chariot nr* ftiryvn bfekrvr. He La ttaitkci) 
hy two fcmlif MiendwiM. 

Flitc *1 TORSO or A GOD : Ketind Tempk. Mm* 

R«iil p Rajfttrhan : arid in ^ m pc»e Tlic ornAmrtttt 

cf the fnilpiurc nuy fee ft64i?d_ These udiuki nwy I ■r r i Iruux- 
h '. gailaml pn^li r a etc , he Ii >taring ll TrUiu^^ia nl*o. 

Fritr s.l ANANTApsUYT VISHNU K lab hWr.n> Hr 
ll four mortj bui ld i ng tn iwia bnftd amt ^4?4 lively tliifci 

ft UWd 4 i* a ml !^r ihr he^J while the fourth ^ Ljcakrm 
may he notkeerf under llir Iioud ui' ihr wrpeni Lokiitml {?$ OT 
Blmdei-i ii Ufalcil nn the footlidc of Vuknu »> jm m makr her 
much ibe left fool of ihr mrumbm.l VidUri. The SLsik of the 
Jotui OO ivfckh Brahma ihofiM be u broken hui Brahma with 
\m four lien can be *omi in ihe centre. The f^&iutetrc# and 
l he other alter actual ■Iriiim art tncnctl b the upper panel 

Plat* *4 SHJA'A " Trmplear Atru. Kniiiri : Sfcuva is.indmg 
m ptw Ht h hKie-arm^! boktlrtg in one i>f he- ha mb 

Vi'Eiile die oilier if in Lilzhj-.j/) ptsr md ch* r=^sr -ire not dear. 
Nafuft :i L^kmn t( hn njaster wilJi its turned iowd^J 

him. 

n*le 0S. CARVED PILLARS I Dilwora Tmiph. Mmu it 
Ahu : It ihowi exquiELlefy canoed pillin which ate rectan^tiliir 
us the towei portion and round in ihr upper. Variavu Jam 
itriiici amd other dworanvc d«i|pn arc air^l on them. 

Ptitc Id BRACKET CAPITALS ; Dilwira Trmple, Mouf?e 
A bui h ihnn^i the- IitoLei capuah M ihe piUim m mb she 
It^sifdr i-"nr wwi of rxrvmit h? ’in *hrm, 

Plaie FRIEZE OF DANCERS Dilwan Irniplm, 

Mi tun e \hu . Slituvmn fiu.- le^hliv^^ ui the icl vd iLanein^, 

A pair of ermbtli can tv «n-H hi the himdj of the f ihIiIe ix m 
tbe etfllft, 

Plate «ft. Dh\XGE OF TNDRA AND INDRAXI : Dilyara 
Templrj Mm mi Abu : India nn4 Indrctui dannuir ^-fth three 
nriirr gpddrma. Doth huln and Indian j hold a and 

iwjra e^r-li In addiEmn India n v<-n playins fvmbaJi 

Hate DANCING KINNARAS AND MTTHUNA ; 
Dtlwaii Tnufskn Ikiw Abu Danre ty, rcferthil cn-amrei 
wbi ai^ dimm fere ai tuaJI human and half biM ami batfin^ 

0 Bor Ld taiL On eitftcr *Ue of il»e KiEiiiArn ^ 

alju iKawe 

Ha EC m. SEATED YAKS IN I (71 1 HI wan IVjnpl^. Mount 
Aitu : Se*Md Ykfaial tLakshmi ?]. The «odd«i hnSdi 
tn her iwo hanclc^ a ignoadaft n held m annijicr ; lours h IliewI 
11 m *A(mm itiurlra- 'Dir nnmrlan lit air attrtidmg upon her whh 
a Ou^nra. Die ckpEtann <m ctsbrf ndf tji her br:aji 

Qajfc-lt ahhmi 
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INDIAN n Vd'll M:rm i”Ki : 


Hut* -M HUNTING SCXXt AND ROW Of ELEPHANTS! 

Dllh Jr_L ’I'rmfilf MmljU AHlI : The npp*f |IKFt ril'UW I 4 taUfULItg 
s.riiP while In ihr k«rr i row «f rlQbuiU could bfc K?(L 
In ike luwtt pallet ©W lilt fi?l]i litle Gun fot Item ft human 

bipm autylfrfi a EDear and nine of lilt adlppliftWl ii BA^lf lum 
In- lii* Set?, 

Fjpr ft^ ROW OF HAMWS Temple Mount 

jMki r His pftind tlnpwt m i-'v* rtf hiQiun *»Ki^-h are f ifvn:t m 
Hi-" ■■ Him) nmt arr wry tiftSitlb 

mXOH.HUA tIJUUNG DUww* Temple 
MmiiiT Vl w i ■ Dir dn ^4im it-^ui. imu. ihr cmberanHy 

r*rv. 1 i *-^L.I*V. n■* crilimc ilbp\vVuU,ifJr v-1 

Pi a It 1H DECORATED CEILING i Pilwnra T™pIe P 
Mu I tin Abu 1 Tkf idling in i Fir Dslwuti temple n marked by 
domical ffiWc which cm mingling in a rirftSy canred paid™; 
Raced Ribwort tfen Id we* ring of tlie jww ar* bnv&m* wiili 
rrprrHfij^ailctft rif Jam VjdyadrvH. In nitric ml iktaducd 
prpjfCflP ilwy appear lilc^ If ram fttftnlfr lui-Mmg ihr njfmb. 

Hair if ■ A JAIN \ VI WADEVI V% I E H K m^DANTS 
OftwttK lonplr, Mcmut A Jan laum C&ddru Jmhlj: {->) Bw* 
Lmt a f SilU JtNl * IjliMlh m iiutruL'^* tfi he* -«** baud* She a 

„ i t i i, • I .,i i |l jfi 1 L.*- ji - I Iri* n Hi«n ic-riil \ t '.' ViHrkiJill .ii iilidaflLt 

■in* diitfcf Of her cjdr 

Flair 1HI A I AINA CHAEKESVARJ WITH ATTENDANTS: 
Dil^iifi Tmiplr, .Mniml Abii : She n cifliH irmriJ, fH right 
lira! i* hi M*fe Weir mdtV r^i carry ari™* + disc. *™-h\ 
fxiH, tkftlicTi dike -lild good Her valutna t vehicle forWa i- 
riniwn bidding her ngfai l 1 ^?. Sh-r tanked Ip* *■«!■ -cimifv 

lieiiirrt iiiwl n 

VEair jr JAISA GODS AND OODDE^HS 
I ttEpir, M- <ntt Alni A Knwjt - (‘ Jaint j>L-hj uml kuddcSiei «f 

pr#^ in # ilanrinc ADtfi 

FUie TJ RID AN KARA WITH DANCERS 

Trmiplr. Minim Abu : AJ*in* TTrfrtuO*trd a- iia 

wmiiAa iin«hi ilnx^a 

Ftifc-- W STftlStMHA YANQTtSHfy® VALI (Mlwm 

Tm^pb, Xi'n ■ Nirjinnh* kaihnpt F fit -an-wA mb if n S^irrn iflne-.H 
NlM^injiia whh Hfetiru ^naf m I nr* hi -* JiaitiJi :i iiw-uij 

Irirr* - s» ^arms[ of I hr ImmI* whv Jinl^Ji j ^ ufd 

and liitrld m hn Simla- Y,wk - 4m J J" 

apninat tie naij«l]httw 

pjtn Hii FOUR V r IDVADE\T^ - IEIwma Tempkv M'mni 
Abu . Fi.vit Vk^ftdc"rk mtliidint awl VajtBr$fi u?f- 

JjWif-Lac Garu^i nnd IdUju mprclivetr ate -tarred, the DrVn 
*m lUnltnf bv dllrnuiam ftpcfCS. 

PUi* HU * HU. FJUKSK& DEPICTING LIVES OF TIR- 
llUVNICARS IMwara l e m plr. \fmmt Abu Fnr-r> 

are ctir^d o ilb qntbdl wllieh die enlif-r WtSi|>1f f> 

hiLih-rf Ufc s- rtK» ^ Vitww TirthailfcafW as* iSrpKird 

hrifr 

Fkir l-o CFJUNG WITH VIDYADEVIS DilWar. 

'JiVni^ih 1 Mmint \Jiij .^rr ihe i tiMCc I[j 1 i.Jtl i pJ" FlalS: M. Jbtf 
n-k teen YidytMUvIj nnJ hmr Yukiirah Wlh Icmille Mttrjsitftiili- an- 
drpfcKtl in Jiaif etimm 


KUtc I i}l. PAR\AT 1 : P*ilinaili Temple, Almoni: PnreRli 
*tmidU 3 £ oh a lotns m |nwr. ^Sw Iw- frrnr 

hand* -the upMcr iwd Hindi ftpld laiui ufnju ^htdi KafiiSbr* 
irul QmAl ftrr*wn$. Uir lo^ct Fii hawl -I 

nr JTianMa 3iaJ itn- lo*nr rijjfckt hand *i kh the ,-ir hJi ^*J*p 
she w*-irr » amJhilft and wit h VariJw irrM&HlU- 

Shr u hv * fiiimlitT fA wft cither 

IttT udr- 

I'klir Hli. A irtytt 1 tr* d* ^■^ nmjiki mi Temple, M>™ : 
L Ls innpir *J Sr-tnnn thjnir hiVe cWiifi ftaHim wltwh 

^Kuatei* feiiin tkr mi <tf India Alld yti paiUtel" itic nut art 
ilvlixtic detclHpmrmi uT iJif Ntiftii ajw| SuilEti Antung inch 
pcoilfflritic* ftJ tr a iiHj-rikuped pEiEl with tliefr ihfiflfi ^puupnl 
tround 4 ernirml pillared tu»H. The itA'tvr* r ^n ^r T r^rh 
cellar carry upward ihr lijeilliiy oi ill r sn -iftsi plan AJ*- 
flianu-'Emiiie (irr rhe bqfh pjclium, tnmcafc gnLErd wiwJr.w?, 
pdalrtl lid xpparcfnly lathe-tumnl piJLan, ^ml ihiw all. 
nlmrol tnnrdihte nrlmrii erf scillpfyrftl LWmftfrtJIt. Dt* 
^mmitbthTf rt-mple, n 4 tnTtall hul perfrrt UlnUntlkrtl o' tV 
w-[eH l Sic radiiling iUfllafH ftim ^ -kfinri illa- heii 

uya fid! eiIaliiK' Yiultk t' lltr lOoEratfon !j will be 

niiled lhal fhr do n.ii Jm*r th-- rtrtn muu ll i parmlKJic 

siUiuue-tiir »jl the Northeira type, l.nil arc com True 'rd In w*'Et j 

ili-fin e-d hriHjiiELiiit Krf* r that cy't.Tk In tilt 1 tpirei Uip general 

t^lectirir dse huruntnnlltv carried through. 

Flatr m. DETAtT -S OF FRIEZES Somnaihpur Ternplr. 
Mysore " Detail» cl' Vri j^bt- Aosvmg dnenralivi? ^U.na?, rhiuv <n 

ami tKamnul wrr^>|t wcrl: NoJt ihr wr»IMi qI dniil snd nietnri- 
tmci, ihe tSmWfrri rail, til the fflubftral and «^LhiT kn-rly dgiitr-t 
tn t r>-ptrai Hoy tala JTrk- 

PlfiM IOT- S getirtixj vir-^- 0clur TnnpK Kiy^rr : Thr 
rnuil ^sjniwtiiDiLry leaiurr tha! Ho>uift trmpli» utlw-i&- 
ezuUaibm uf imlplure iknt owen diem llieioliy (ram it>p k^ 
huiEuHL Jn tbr bnjMH i.f ibe Mvajjrr crilt.iriim itif etteriu: uT 
ihr temple J| O. riot irf catiLiin that -.tdcatP drHfitnjcn- 
Dnderlvmg thti plaiitt; vxssh ovntr tltrie jft, wf course. ■ rtluCl 
k'onfifgrapl] Lea,[ framework gH^mung the inJiallatKm E>f divi- 
iinic* mil epic nirrihva. A ilctul of tile Efryi idl* impk ti 
llnlebid, Shldl m 1IIM3 an I inrpaHiJHg atlocben Ell tlir 
[?a]n\ ot Ur wujptunii cnrlirilillminii, *hrr«.n hn Jlir 

tixt^l nrrlrT id pW-rnratr in IW the baM- 

Plite Mi'. i;ANFNA HalabenE M'-'-rr : OAttru,. tfjil —K 
his kfi li-^ I'udUed anil r^iliiig *m * J^siw I w(iilr Lhe rigbr 

ifj ti iiu«vn j“ hnn ilpl! tnHVe It n*i *kx**i >■ ertw *IK l^i il^- 

real d ir Iwrll p ii» «wtL linlr Ihw> It- ip Tli^ tniuk flf rtepluEui 
head it ttirnnl tirwidi I he left. Hr ii fuui Inislnl i Ur npp^t 
two ItMidt curry p*wiw uul pw>babiv rtintk. the lower rucht 
tuld i broken and thv fnwtr |rfi hud codCeluu 4 ttip of fmjxMs, 
w hkh in 4 tweet preparation of milk and rice* Gu die ehm 
hfiN ihiwwn ft tn the form of ih* jritj^p^'iPn and awnljrf 
moke *rrv* as a bdt goms murul ihr brJSy. He u decked with 
utnanirm 1 ami y-i-ar* a •itnkwa no ihr head, 

Plftle IIW. TORSO OF SHIV A Bftlobebk Mv-re TW 

luhlv HLkv* lUifttlj lu Elir irrl^gi |HMc He ■ III r- irj 2:ac:li 

Hie upp-7 twe hand! CPftlisin puna ami bm th^ htwi-r IlstfIi 
aif lieoken. He bei> id*j« cliuiuJ. eye* 4Ud *klr- niikt 4tnJ Hri 
bidv kt bCavity Ik-jf+wrllrd W tlh ^arintMii uratUJUtli t k und 
.1 TiaialJ on Ilia \.j.a I lire elmrnclrrittii ulF. ctulnii^ wi^kmau- 
*!iip in nKilktl to Utr jcwdli and the drapery vriikb iirirtu^i 
m ihir HiiViib w-hool b rjErarplibed litre il It■ belt. 
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Plftte nil MAIIESH.VMARDINI 5 HaUbral, Mv«ic : 

S<r iJrampiwrs uf Pbie -to, 

PI*" IH. VFNI'-COPAIA VISUNt : HalnIlHd, Mywr . 

Veim variHy^r ihr ICrcdum ipiiikjje. t, -vii;rh kr it 

nctoEcJnr«l to he tbdighlJn* wish hk ntdiuntblf muur ihr 
bear ii of fkr #>uwhrtfb. r the ei.whmRnt* *ud threat wkti 

HF? hil t ■Lilirp.i tiJi hit ■ Hr o >ui T -iU£ldtd bv .I mt rfiw 

htdmn. He XsiMii mci wuh the L-N lr^ msmst .11 ihr Flu*, 
anii tlir rt«fit im u [brown roii in front <kT ik Ich h hi 
» Hmch thr ssrouiuf with the tKTf T ILe Utilr a Jield its Iwb 
Uir h&taiii, ant[ eft^ fCItl of «C a agiphrM IO the nitiultk Hi* 
body ti mhk ftttrilflj with and he won ■* 

til* head Thm b«vi* iti ihe body i* alw m> be 
notrred. 

l s laLr *12. VIN V-DffARA IMAGE OF ^RASVY[| : 

JLiLJj- ij r Ms -.nj!*■ [knritt^ Sufarrvait • •itcr^vi-d it fli SAtt► 

Sjva— mulu-anriifd. Jtfbhftg fVdtai. .ciiAmrfd, p&u* t 

i-ULs mil tofjiolur, Sihi u flanked Iry ivo* Chatirl-k*Awtt atuJ 
tirii lj.rr fft?t Lrr -itLiMv ^Imk'i *v- nt d> ct. Skr 1 ho* * 
/atebiti mid 1* di^trti until t'iirtoui uftiatriri n* 

Plait HIL WSHKU AND LAKSHUT: Hatebrid; Mviorr ■ 
Lakifrtm ■■ inn xhe irfi lap 0* Wilimi aful embrace* hiSI 

wifll her rcfltil IjMsd Vtihmi ■■ pf<ibabEy four horuted contain liI$ 
.SumiAt. Ca^rir LaJaiuid in her fHi hand hofeH a p**i ttekw. 

ifcr ti|n3T4.'- upr rl-|nbiUTl avid < r,,T|vrfc t the vcImFr i.f Yilftjln JMr 
ihoviTi fk Jr 'inr* mre tLmkrii Jvy tw-/ frm&lr Chiuh-lraim 
NVn# thr Wraith nl dr sail and cLrrtiiatfcpO, ihr 1 irtmmnitalWi hue! 
1 hr Ipvrty i's^aret in trpivAl HnywL »t y\t 

PEjitf nr THREE MUSICIAN: Brltir. M^we 1W 

jlimjt'ittj*! iircbtibh a * «w nn fiilLttr 1 Ur kqure itMnrl* b.i ihr 
filflii Hand udr hfLaSinic ■ "iTtiiU ifitnn with lurtii ly» i uitnia and 
thr nsukilr flcEititf prohibit plAvin^ no smalJ nymbiEi, The 
fiffurei art hca^ii^ iHrkuTlIed wUh vwfam ortiflaKAIH- 

Platc 11 a. DRUftffctKR. ^ Ffehlf, My**f»re : A male dnjmrr 
hratmK h drnn wnh hit firmi right hatid 1 (he from lefi hand 
resin OH die drum. Hit upper n^hl hand hedd* a unulJ cymbal 
aruE ihr Irn hjiiid 11 hrAm Hr n ilnAi-. I yi.iL ^iniui> 
QfnAnrflt&i 

Flair I Id. (;ARl'L>.\ ^-Fsn-. v 1* r--myn- 

lioeally s* br^im thr kit bn?e sjk! Willi ibe 

ban-,it folded in tdn-fOkA kjuLihj Hr wriui * 

mukuijL and vmiciij Mihcr arDaiibOflj^ 

Flair I IT DETAILS OF FACADE; Bflltir, Siywrr: Die 
moil cniraortiitiary” iramre pf thcHu^Ca icmplc it ihe sircrutu- 
non of trtilpiTirc Hut comen mem tiimlly hrmt ipp 10 boiiom. 
The nifltccial of tnaiE ot cSm iktrtnn n cWontir Khm t ■ mrry 
fior gramnl *l oor mttch more (rmrtiMe Fo eMf i-liwl (bn »atidt 
fllOhe of graniir. I'juirrtyinU "lie pliitur rTtulirr^iftT' thrrT: n, 

of cuutht* a wrid banogT*|^ikal framriroti tW 

irrftiliat&jm ol drt'snirj^i and nainslv-j-i A imxtdirr ol 

rErbi.ra tbpielrrl m )k I.s^alL-, is: dtr UniPTi tier i« rndJn> 
drhlr nf A*tr« fc tfcr gecs^. hand nf u n i driHi-i etc 

PL*n 1JN THREE DANCING IMAGES Bclur : 1 

Plate DO. A PILLAR : Belur, Mysore : Tbe pibar u a i^turt 
ai thr hair tod Cirojiar 11 (be top, Fknsii[fai fooll wnrlc and 
o|te drcorflti^r »wfc* oempy thr nichr* 


Pifllf m FRIZL Of MUSICIAN^ ; IrfdSrthcirb MyHWc Sr 
Ik irtnuk dancer ja ib centre and ik five mil? nuaktap 
*1 her ndr^ all luaji ;t:n:iTrf they are engaged in pli> r, n ii no pti 
and email cymbal. 

Pbtr 121. FK[EZfL OV ML.SK IANS Mvmt 

Soene of ibyox arnl nuuLv Ik mob? and femal dwcriall 
haired arc rw^a^ed m dttia^ The inpk incmbcfi pLayimc 

OP- Jin I f’ *JSi~l jl nimi while 1 hr f inti nlr i jj r unjvrU Ftlu^ rrl in t lir 

doner : m lieinw ue ilnil a beam LFid *ttu\\ wot t. 

V\Mt 122 . GARUDA : Hriur. Mi^^re: Slaiuiiiig figure oF 
Garada (be S^ird vrlilck «f Vurimi, Jlh FianRi fuldrd in adcua- 

mm pr,u} Anri Abn u Jtair nf pcm^rrlul miflSh H? 

wi-iin a crown imm$ varioui omainenri Hnnkei ar^ al*o iho’wn 
at hti omapieriE. 

Pta(P 1'J’L NA TARAjA Amarmpalii Madrat Muvuhl j Thr 
tiglii Aimed ittuu^ n( Nar&faja hi danroaf Dr ^ + 

tiu ihff body of jFwa-^ffr Tha lower te*t haul u in 

radii |x'if and l±ir ra 8 caaiain pu-iiv, KapaLt and ddnoPb mfet- 
llvdy : thr Srrmr fi^hi ii:inj| Li \tt the %uja hj .;.± potr and ilf r 
oilier hand I rcin rAin ttivtia. stupa and jj .11 rtajMSCUV tlv. He weatt 
jaiirimtkutu and Viikui he lir-r vimoutcnL* He 0 jEteiulnl abo 
by two <irvorcci on eiibrr >ide <nne of which 11 pFayinic 00 a jhitr 
and thr oth tt i* hiEmg m\h two liandi futilrd in adorauEin 

rtflT: 124 A jp-fHTrtl virw r d I'rmplr Si H irtifii, \ ipayan ^.11 
Gmfrtl vim Af nnnrrl irnr|de at Hltlrfit^ V^t^tmpi 1 , 

Jfidsa. 

TTUli? I25 r A getural vwiu, 1 al Tewplr 41 Banrpt, VtjavMJ^itiu 

Vitthola R.in nna.f v r|ii lOISltilJJ ECaipk lo 

Krkhiuuirva in 1J113 \,D- Ihr tlh.iiutr oiuriiitcd i^f Iwt^ 
zn^mbpiA and * trdrhha rrdia, Hsu linndml and lliirty lerl 
h*nt and t w en ty live Irn high. Tlsr tneal nriktn-a katurr ol 
thneddicr it lb immnue plMurrd bt) >rf iiltv ia <diiiuup t each 
iwi^ve feel in height, Earh one of ihesc jjlm it rralFy n 
rotfipletc Kiilptnml group. 

DiiTr- 12ii lt-\THA \Str.m : Hvpgxi, Vijovunurar 

hrofiecar nf tttir 1 mxI hut very hiftfWf Ut\W .in.nr hutlt 
itmrtnrr wbixli w» originally inrwrvrd vtnh 4 limII liri; k Jitr! 
(^CtndAiK-4b[Wfl iittpi Tbf joint* brtwrm ^hr pmOBty 
arc b^aulilhEy finr ^b*i +wy v\tr wipitlxr cudv l^kd in helicw 

that b b luonolithic Iw/J rirtbkDa guard the rntrn re nr ip 
the iinJ-, wPib-h ii iqiEiri. J! hrd bv a sen s^ ■ m I l I irn ^ E b k-r* Ucmr 
hddir. 

Plaic 127 ELEPHANT RElJEF : Ifnmpi, Vtiayanagai : 
The rfrphjirl-ritJrr prikmg lb- elepham wnh i ffHACt* hmati 
hlltttan figum wnh bow and armw in inrn- haotLr and odicr 
ti[(urn vu. Ikonci. depdiltli. CimirK t ilroansirtT fwona err., ore 
aim diqiEttril In I he ^^11, 

PUir I2A. HUNTING SCESfc VEjjvanagar - 

Ryattill Cirvlnc ■'■ * IflWtp t'L tln^r* wh^ in rujy;jcii ‘JIM ->i 
fear a female urltcr 1 * 111^1 hv anotbnr a nr bar ii iIwm'h Lo g an 
an y it. lu 1 H 1 -- iiyj.irr panrla ihrre ■■( a mmilsrr td hirrLa and 
odiet Oaiil iteteMlioiu. 

Plate 139. WALL FRIEZES ' Hampi* VijayCLnagar : trs ibr 
mp panel Lhrmia rcprnmt Alloa of ■ purmd e of I he Kmg> 
hciynA, N'rxr coma a Imniint; 1 ™, i>k mao u iliowri 
Tpcanoff a tigrr. wbelli iw^ cmo ^lh“ aeiTKii wrtb a htm, amJ rbe 
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■Utoi- with « **4f^ *nd ! r*i[ ing hrnc >1 greyh mend ^ arc 
ri*f ikied hurtling ■Titfliipr_ fklj.sv a» j * prurn tnl rvvo bmrt 
giving elh ntdhfcliur: Ivdtuv 4 fclftff. To I hr brf\ tiki h« trU-l 
trpjcamii 4 W4 Itu? dfiyuii* 4 beb by pludfpug j. dtafziu mn* 

ihe i p -r|i ED II Ilh in Li « hiiryrrh 

Piair |=Kfl. HUNTING SCENE : Hienpi Vijavanaihif : See 
drteripTton tff Ptace 

P5arr LSI WALL FRJtLZlJS : J tcunpi. Vijayan^ftar 1 DtiTerern 

fff)i«:ftiiii(! ikrortiivf! vwsni. hun«, H^ibmr, dancing 
Kirh rrf Owijif ro the mime of graniie T rhrtt tcnfpaim me 
netmurih tome what trad* in birl lh*y *rt mv*T- 

del™ tortweiy tn&mfkg . 

Pbtr L 3 J PILLAR WITH GRIFPtK f l>rf j Hwnpu 

V^WT IfLiiifai. llw pliltf ihowi J pill u P With gjriEllL # -11'.alii 

crMdlf.*. Thii ii n very popular mUlif m audenl Indian arthi* 
trCTDft Other divmittef are alia carvrtj pi the pien 

Plj<e 133 CARYEP PILLAR: M-Umpl, Yijayjtrix^nr t Thr 
RefiC h'liijs on Cti die actual cumb.11 tlur look ptju;c between 
ihr fwn brailim. Bali und Stigriva depicted on ||m pi 3 W 
Am 1 tl itt figure grraketdy nf « fisyilu h cifv «3 aL-.^e- 

Plllit SARDULA (I**} 1 Huaipi, V^uA«ir^ ftllE* 
in Uiii pillar il 14 depicted u tu&If ffi*u. *ad half beak. Hie 
]!i..i]r> h.i SucIuIji At*, ijirryjl m thr luixn hi/ 4 halo behind it* 
litatL Forruhtg a *cn ftT fuckgruiiTitl fm il. 

Plate !3S. HORSE COURT : Sriu*jij£aen + Trichiaopfliy ; The 
mflndrtpa Of ihf etKwrntii MWrttieeiilh-ESntiiTy Icmplt ai 
SrmiiRam, where an ^ nitre cqlEuuudr ef teim^ fcwitHien f ciffli 
*teeri i^Aih tinir frei m hnpM llwt* charging arc^lim 
are m * wrmr Hue FcnaJ hxatamtic wafnituin from the column 
wppomd by a rampant animus, vhkh in Pilt*** 

airhiiftcliire. 

IW m CARVED PILLAR WITH MoHtM : Rarai^mmi 


I nuph’i IfiinDbofemra : Sht nmrnli m pntr Hrt 

■nfllt hand hfildp a h>tui n«il tl* left hlffl ll III fati k nU t' pwe. 

She it Itecjechcd with variEnn ■mumt-nli Tl« uppr 7 sf 

ihf? body ti fiudf ; L3a- Jpwr? batf nahl La * wain rliitb wdh l^<^ 
ifllik Anallier miill fiipar- & oW fnrvcJ yi Hllu kind 
tide of the nudn s[tuip,r. ife in probibh Rama. Hanntftjii k 
<r<-n In hu Huhi aidr krlrr*!In j . m tlii- 4 ITiillik 1 111 iIji.hA (>; 3 C. 

Flfltr 137 MaKKIaGE OF SHIVA : l irmuuln-, Cliuuluv, 
MadtErai; j Pmvati # wiio it hema a^cii l* Shiv* i« immip by 
Vuhnu ptnirma w*Btr m the hindt nf Shrv* ; Shiva tiandtn# tm 
the frit with hit ni?hi HabI nrwchcd out to receive ihr ^ ; in 
ipfliar or flftil Firiwri-n hutr and V rJ Wui« ca ^«ni. with dit heail 
f^ent rlffwit in thyivix, FatVali kfrepin^ her ri|jhl hand Kflrd up 
« m Iw fir mien Imld of by !^ih^ ; Aikl <m the left 11 Viiknn 
poueine w*Ltr Cirem L A I m I he h-ftnrl i if HI 1 Lv^u Aiul 

La il fflHHtn ‘Mik plticJ b ^-eu UrAhrsi:. ni.ikinff liir aflrrii^t. 
Thr ™hi*\r uuhieci » treated wudi preal clr%er^£u aaj die effect 
.tpecsafll' tlie dlivnrt^ depieietl nr il:r ecurueiumrv of 1 hr bride 
h very uuicrviwlby. 

Flate 13&p SARA5VATT : Train tin p > CbouEi rj Muiurat: 

saratcau, the grahloA itf plAym^ era stelo. Sht itandi 

m rrv^B^a pute &ml bejewelled with variDiii omamtrUI. 

Plate S J&, CARVED PH.tARh Tlmmala t Chuiith?, 
MArlii^ai : Corvecf pLllan KJlb dnn&t ft»tfpk eimsd aJmrwt pi 
di^ r:.und 1 +r- ilwwn. 'Lliey itaod -jtv ^iibi-r -ill- nf ihe diinf 
l”h p "' 1 «uc d^iJied w||b variyiu ^nuiuirmi jjut W1 ,|^ peCLdiw 
ft-pe of liej-d 4! rntij 

n*ic 140. CARVED PILLARS ( With Vjali. X*xmi) l&Xh 
JriiLir Ttttiple:. Madltrai : Carved piifait depieiin^ rampatii! 

and Vydi, Kumitn nt Hir Itgurci arr carved ilukxU in 
die round, 

Plate 141, IULL; ChMmU Hitl, Mysore : 5eai«l Nindi, 
the Tthklr n| Shw* wun terrml necUMxv akng wid, a 
fZ£< 4 Uc? Ol bflbi and *nbrr ooiaiRenH- 
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